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THE HEROINE. 



LETTER XVIII. 

At dinner, yesterday, I bespoke his 
lordship as an escort to the masque- 
rade ; and we then held a council of 
dress. It was resolved, that I should 
appear in the character of Sterne's 
Maria, and his lordship as Corporal 
Trim, 

This morning, just as I had finish- 
ed reading the closet-scene, in the 
Children of the Abbey, Betterton and 
the landlady came into my room ; and 
in a short time, I perceived the purport 
,of their visit; as they began request- 
ing that I would not take either Stuart 
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9 THE HEROINE. 

or Montmoreaci with me to the mas- 
querade. 

" The fact is, Miss," said the land- 
lady, *^ that I have heard your real 
story. Mr. Grundy is not your cousin 
at all, and your name is Wilkinson, 
not Donald. •Howsomever, as I be- 
lieve you meant no harm, in this de- 
ception, 1 am willing, &t the solicita- 
tions of this excellent gentleman, to let 
you remain in my house, provided you 
promise not to receive any more visits 
from that Stuart, who is the greatest 
villain unhanged; or from Mr. Grun- 
dy, who has certainly bad designs on 
you ; though he made proposals of 
marriage to myself, no longer ago thaii 
yesterday.'' 

A tapping at my door prevented me 
from expressing my total disbelief in 
her latter assertion. It struck me that 
should the person prove to be his lord- 
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ihip, I might make her look extreme- 
ly foolish, by letting her overhear his 
declarations of attachment to me. 
" Conceal yourselves in this closet/* 
whispered I to my visitors/ **^ I have 
particular reasons/* They looked at 
each other, and hesitated. 

'* In, in !•' said I ; " f6r I suspect 
that this visit is from a villain, and I 
wish you to hear what passes.'' 

Botbthen wtent into the closet. I 
opened the door of my chamber, and, 
to my great disappointment, the poet 
appeared at it, with his eyes rolling, 
and bis mouth ajar. 

*^ What is the matter ?'' asked I. 

He gsapefd still wider, but said no- 
thing. 

" Ah,'* cried I, " that is an awk- 
ward attempt at expressing horror. If 
you have any hideous news to com- 
municate, why do you not rush into 

B S 



4 THE HEROINE. 

the room, tossing your hands on high, 
and exclaiming, * Fly, fair lady, all is 
lost!" 

" Indeed, Miss,*' said he, " I was 
never in the way of learning good- 
breeding. But don't go to the masque- 
rade. Miss, Oh, don't ! My mother 
overheard old Betterton just now 
planning with the landlady, to carry* 
you from it by force. But, Miss, I 
have a fine sword, above stairs, three 
feet and a half long, and I will rub off 
the rust, and— — '* 

A knock at the streef-door inter-* 
rupted him. I was in a hiding mood. 
Already the scene promised wonders ; 
and I resolved not to damp its rising 
spirit ; so made the simple Higginson 
get underneath the sofa. 

The next moment my door opened, 
and Vixen, Montmorenci's terrier, 
came bounding towards me. 
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" Go, dear Vixen/' cried I, snatch- 
iflg her to my bosom; " carry back to 
your master all that nourishes his re- 
membrance. Go, dear Vixen, guard 
him by night, and accompany him by 
day, serve him with zeal, and love him 
with fidelity !" 

I turned Tound, and perceived — — 
Montmorenci ! The poor timid girl 
bent her eyes to the ground. 

*' Yes, dear Vixen,*' said he, "you 
have now indeed a claim to my re- 
gard ; and with the fondest gratitude 
will I cherish you !** 

He then flew to me, and poured 
forth, at my feet, the most passionate 
acknowledgments, and tender protes- 
tations. 

I tried to break from him. 

** No, loveliest Cherubina!*' said 
he, detaining me. " Not thus must 
we part." 

B 3 



6 THE HEROINS. 

•• We must part for ever !" exclaim- 
ed I. " After that rash soliloquy 
which you have j ust heard, never can 
I bear you in my sight. Besides, Sir, 
you are betrothed, at this moment, to 
another/* 

" I ? Ridiculous ! But to whom ?'• 

" Our hostess-^a most charming 
woman/' 

" pur hostess ! Yes, a charming 
woman indeed. She has roses in her 
cheek, and lilies in her skin ; but they 
are white roses, and orange lilies. Our 
hostess ! Beshrew my heart, I would 
let cobwebs grow on my lips before I 
would kiss her/' 

Another knock came to the door. 

^* Me miserable !'* exclaimed I. 
" If this be the person I suspect, we 
are b6th undone — separated for ever !" 

" Who? what? where shall I hide?" 
cried his lordship. 
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•< Yon dark closet," said I, point- 
ing. "Fly." 

His lordship sprang into the closet, 
and closed the door. 

*^ I caa hear no tidings of your fa- 
ther,'' said Stuart, entering the room. 
" I have searched every hotel in 
Town, and I really fear that some ac- 
cident — — ** 

** Mercy upon me ! who's here ?** 
cried his lordship from the closet. " As 
I hope to be saved, the place is full of 
people. Let me go ; whoever.the de- 
vil you are, let me go V^ 

" Take that — and that--^and that : 
—you poor, pitiful, fortune-hunting 
play-actor!*' vociferated the landlady, 
buffetting him about. 

That unhappy young nobleman bolt- 
ed from the closet, with his face run- 
ning blood, and the landlady fast at 
his heels. 

B 4 



8 TH£ HEROINE. 

" Yes, you dog !" exclaimed she ; 
" I have discovered your treacherous- 
ness at last. As for your love-letters 
and trinkets, to me, villain— I never 
valued 'em a pin's point ; but that you 
should go for to try to ruin this sweet 
innocent young creature, that is what 
distresses me, so it is/' And she 
burst out crying. 

" Love-letters and trinkets to you! *' 
exclaimed I. " Surely he was not so 
base. Madam.*' 

*' But he was so base, Madam," 
said she with a bitter look ; '' and if 
you fancy that 'tis yourself he loves, 
why look there ; read the letter he 
sent me yesterday, just after I had 
asked him to pay me for six month's 
diet and lodging.^' 

I read: 

" Accept, my lovely hostess, the 
pair of bracelets which accompanies 
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this note, and rest assured that I will 
discharge my bill, in the course of ano- 
ther month. 

" My motive for having brought 
Miss Wilkinson into your house, as 
my cousin, was simply to restore her 
to her friends. Your jealousy, though 
most unfounded, is most flattering. 

" Ah, how little do you know your 
Grundy ! If I pay the silly girl a few 
slight attentions, it is only to cloak 
that tenderness for you, which preys 
upon my heart, and consumes my vi- 
tals ; — that tenderness, which I yes- 
terday so solemnly vowed to evince 
(as soon as my affairs are arranged) at 
the altar. 

" Your own, own, own, 

" Abraham Grundy/' 

It was' as much as my dignity could 
do to suppress my indignation at this 
letter ; but the heroine prevailed, and 
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10 THE HEROINE. 

I cast on his lordship my famous com- 
pound expression of pity, contempt, 
and surprise, which I tinged with just 
fascination enough to remind him of 
what a jewel he had lost. 

Meantime he stood wiping his face, 
and did not utter a word. 

" And now," cried I, " now for the 
grand developement. James Higgin- 
jion, come forth !*' 

In a moment the poet was seen, 
creeping, Uk,e a huge tortoise, from 
under the spfa. 

" Mr. Higginson," said I, *^ did not 
your mother tell you, that this lady 
here— this amiable lady," (and I curt- 
sied low to her, and she curtsied still 
lower to me), " that this first and best 
of women,'* (and again we exchanged 
rival curtsies), '^ is plotting with a 
Mr. Betterton to: betray me into his 
bands at the mascju^rad^ ?" 
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" MjUdam," answered the poet, with 
a firm detueanour, *^ I do solemnly 
certify and asseverate, that so my mo- 
ther told me/' 

" Then your mother told' a con- 
founded falsehood !** cried Bette^ton, 
popping out of the closet. 

Higginson walked up to him, and 
knocked him down AvUh the greatest 
gravity imaginable. The hostess ran 
at HigginsoVi, and fastened her fangs 
in his face. Montmorenci laid hold 
of the hostess, and off came her cap. 
Stuart dropped into a chair with laugh- 
ter. I too forgot all my dignity, and 
dapped my hands, and danced with 
delight, while they kicked and scratch^ 
ed each other without mercy. 

At length Stuart interfered^ and se- 
parated the combatants. The landlady 
retired to repair her dismantled head ; 
md his lordship and Higgiimon to 
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• 

wash their wounds. Betterton too 
was about to take his departure. 

" Sir/' said Stuart, " I must beg 
leave to detain you for a few noio- 



ments." 



Betterton bowed and returned. 

" Your name is Betterton, I be- 
lieve/' 

" It is. Sir,'' 

" After Mr. Higginson's accusation 
of you/' said Stuart, " I feel myself 
called upon, as the friend of this lady's 
iather, to insist on your apologizing 
for the designs which you have dared 
to harbour against her; and to de- 
mand an unequivocal renunciation of 
those views for the future/' 

" You are an honest fellow," said 
Betterton, *' and I respect your spirit. 
Most sincerely, most humbly, Miss 
Wilkinson, do I solicit your forgive- 
ness ; and I beg you will believe, that 
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nothing but a misrepresentation of 
your real character and history tempt- 
ed me to treat you with such unde- 
served insult. I now declare, that you 
have nothing further to fear from me/* 

" But before I can feel perfectly sa- 
tisfied," said Stuart, " I must stipu- 
late for the discontinuance of your 
visits to Miss Wilkinson, as a proof 
that you have relinquished all impro- 
per projects against her/* 

" I had formed that resolution 
before you spoke,** answered Better- 
ton, ^' though many a bitter pang it 
will cost me. Now then we are all 
friends. I may have my faults, but 
upon my soul, I am a man of honour ; 
— I am, upon my soul. As for you, 
Mr. Stuart, without flattery, you have 
evinced more discretion and coolness, 
throughout this affair, than I have 
ever seen in so young a man. Sir, 
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you are an honour to the human race, 
and I wish you would dine with me 
this evening at the Crown and Anchor. 
Some friends of us meet there to dis- 
cuss a radical reform. Do, my dear 
-fellow. We want nothing but men of 
respectability like you ; for our senti- 
ments * are the finest in the world/' 

" You will excuse me/* said Stuart, 
** though I am told that your wines 
are as fine and as foreign as your sen- 
timents/' 

" Well, adieu, good people,'* said 
Betterton. " Think of me with kind- 
ness. Faults I may have, but my 

heart " (tapping at it with his 

forefinger), ** all is right here." 

After he had left us, I repremanded 
Stuart so severely, for his officious- 
ness in having interfered about Better- 
ton, that he went away quite offended ; 
and, I much fear, will never return. 
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If he does not) he will use me basely, 
to leave me here in this unprotected 
state, after all his anxieties about me 
—anxieties too, which (I cannot tell 
why) have pleased me beyond expres- 
sion. I confess, I feel a regard for the 
man, and should be sorry to have 
hurt his feelings seriously. Would 
Sir Charles Bingley have deserted me 
so, I ask ? No. But Stuart has no 
potion of being a plain, useful, un- 
successful lover, like him. Well, I 
must say, I hate to see a man more 
ready to fall out with one, than to fall 
in love with one. 

But Montmorenci— what shall I say 
of him ? How can he possibly excul- 
pate himself from his treacherous in- 
trigue with the landlady ? I confess I 
am predisposed to credit any feasible 
excuse which he can assign, rather 
than find myself deceived, oiitrivalled> 
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and deprived of a lover, not alone dear 
to me, but indispensible to the progress 
of my memoirs. 

Then, that closet-scene, from which 
I had a right to expect the true pathe- 
tic, what a bear-garden it became • In 
short, I feel at this moment disgusted 
with the world. I half wish I were 
at home again. Now too, that Stuart 
has reminded me of our early days, I 
cannot avoid sometimes picturing to 
myself the familiar fireside, the walks, 
frolics, occupations of our childhood ; 
and well I remember how he used to 
humour my whims. Oh, these times 
are past, and now he opposes me in 
every thing. 

But whither am I wandering ? Par- 
don these vulgar sentiments. They 
have escaped my pen. You know 
that a mere home is my horror. For* 
give them. Adieu. 
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LETTER XIX. 

pETERMiNED to support my dig- 
nity, I dined alone in my room, after 
the closet-scene ; and during this even- 
ing, letters of the most Jieart-rending 
nature passed between his lordship and 
me. 

To be brief, he has convinced me, 
that the letter written in his name, to 
the landlady, was a forgery of her 
own. The circumventing wretch ! I 
am of opinion, that it ought to be 
made a hanging matter. 

The following is an extract from his 
and my correspondence. After a most 
satisfactory disquisition on the various 
circumstances tending to prove the 
forgery, he writes thus : 
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" I have begun twenty letters to 
you, and have torn them all. I write 
to you on my knees, and the paper is 
blistered with my tears; but I have 
dried it with my sighs. 

'^ Sun, moon, and stars may rise and 
«et as they will. I know not whether 
it be day, or whether it be night. 

" When the girl came with your last 
note, the idea that your eyes had just 
been dwelling on her features, on her 
cap, ribbon, and apron, made her and 
them so interesting, so dear to me, 
that, though her features are snubbed, 
her cap tattered, her ribbon bottle- 
green (which I hate), and her apron 
dirty, I should certainly have taken her 
in my arms, if I had not been the most 
bashful of men. 

** Though that note stung me to the 
heart, the words were hosts of angels 
to me, and the small paper the inter-^ 
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minable regions of bliss. Any thing 
from you ! 

" How my heart beats, and my 
blood boils in my veins, when by 
chance our feet meet under the table. 
The diapason of my heart - strings 
vibrates to the touch. How often I 
call to mind the sweet reproof you 
once gave me at dinner, when I trod 
on your toe in a transport of passion. 

" If you love me, tell me so,* said 
you, smiling; 'but do not hurt my 
foot.' 

" Another little incident is always 
recurring to me. As we parted from 
each other, the night before last, you 
held out your hand and said, ' Good 
night, my dear Montmorenci.^ It was 
the first time you had ever called me 
dear. The solmd sank deep into my 
heart. I have repeated it a hundred 
times since, and when I went to bed^ 
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I said, good night, my dear Montmo- 
renci. I recollected myself and laugh- 
ed. The fatal kiss that I once dared 
to snatch from you has lindone me for 
even The moisture on your lip was 
like a suppuration of rubies. O im- 
mortal remembrance of that illusive, 
frantic, and enchanting moment !** 

. BILLET FROM CHKRUBINA. 

He who could be capable of tht 
letter, could be capable of calling it a 
forgery. 

BILLET PROM MONTMORENCI. 

Misery with you, were better than 
happiness without you. 

BILLET FROM CHERUBINA. 

Hatred and certainty were better 
than love and suspicion. 

BILLET FROM MONTMORENCI. 

Love is heaven and heaven is love. 
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BILLET FROM CHBRUBINA* 

If hearen be love, I fear that heaven 
is not eternal. 

BILLET FROM MONTMOREKCI. 

If my mind be kept in suspense, my 
body shall be suspended too. 

BILLET FROM CHERUBINA. 

Foolish youth ! If my life be dear to 
thee, attempt not thine own. 

BILLET FROM MONTMORBNCI. 

It were easier to kill myself than t# 
fly from Cherubina. 

BILLET FROM CHERUBINA. 

Live. I restore you to &vour. 

BILLET FROM MONTMORBNCI. 

Angelic girl! But how can I live 

without the means? My landlady 
threatens me with an arrest. Heloise 
lent money to St. Preux. 
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BILLBT FBOM CHBRUBINA. 

Id enclosing to you half of all I have, 
I feel, alas ! that I am but half as liberal 
of my purse as of my heart. 

BILLET FROH MONTMORENCI. 

I promise to pay Lady Cherubina 
de Willoughby, or order, on demand^ 
the sum of twenty-five pounds sterling, 
value received. 

MONTMORENCI. 

In a few minutes after I had receiv- 
ed this last billet, his lordship came rn 
person to perfect the reconciliation. 
Never was so tender, so excruciating 
a scetie. 

We. then- consulted abotit the mas- 
qui^rade; and he brought me down his 
dress for it. The Montero cap and 
tarnished regimentals (which he pro- 
cured at the theatre) are admirable. 
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Soon after his departure, a letter was 
brought to me by the maid ; who said, 
that a tall man, wrapped in a dark 
cloak, put it into her haod, and then 
fled with great swiftness. 

Conceive my sensations on reading 
this note, written in an antiquated 
hand. 

Cf)ejSe, gctetinj* - 

a^ojert fapce Satite 

3lln aunriente atUi lopaH M&^gsSl 
t^at etetDj^pIejEf as>|iei;tatneli unto |9k 
rp0l^'te noBie %vaitt^tt, m p< qua:; 
ittie at ^ene^rcDal, l^atl|^» hp cDaunce^ 
iiiircotnrdi p» ^iace of &^ttt^« aitfi 
Dotj^ ttAtt pt hum tfiat pou MU 
not fapU to soe unto p< i^ajstque^: 
taHe.at pe f^antj^eon; tD|)ere> anon 
^t liiiU jopn pon> anH uncaljeil itVf 
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94 THE HEROINE. 

%tttt itomte UtiETjenoaiti itou feom 
to 0oe» attfi elte lette nottne> jsralie a 
d^tron> jsoe ioitj^ pou ; eijS $[ ftare 
not l^oliie patTe iDitj^ pnu 

a^e lionoureli Xatue^ tf van 
Hedie not tl^ijes couniren, pou Mil 
tunth poutirelfe moefuli tut|^* 



Judge if I can sleep a wink after 
such a mysterious communication. 
Excellent old man! I mean to make 
him my steward. 

Adieuv 
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LETTER XX. 

I B£Li£V£ I mentioned, in a former 
letter, that my bed-chamber was on 
the ground floor, and looking into the 
yard at the back of the house. Soon 
after I went to bed, last night, I heard 
a whiaperi^ng and rustling outside of 
the window, and while I was awaiting 
with anxiety the result, sleep surpris** 
ed me» 

I awoke esurlier, as { thought, than ' 
usuaU this morning; for not a ray 
penetrated my curtainless window, I 
then tried to compose my^seif to sleep 
again, but in vain; so there I lay turn* 
ing and tumbling about, for eight or 
nine hours, at the very least. At last 
I became alarmed. What can be the 
matter? thought I. Is the sun quench-* 
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26 T?«E HEROINE. 

ed or eclipsed? or has the globe ceased 
rolling? or am I struck stone blind? 

In the midst of my conjectures, a 
sudden cry of fire! fire! reverberated 
through the house. I sprang out of bed, 
and huddled on me whatever cloaths 
came to hand. I then groped for my 
casket of jewels, and having secured 
it, rushed into the outer room, where 
my eyes were instantly dazzled by the' 
sudden glare of light. 

However, I had presence of mind 
enough to snatch up Coporal Trim^s 
coat, which still remained on a chair ; 
and to slip it on me. For, in the first 
place, I had no gown underneath; and 
in the next, I recollected, that Harriot 
Byron, at a moment of distress, went 
wild about the country, in mas- 
querade. 

Hurrying into the hall, I saw the 
street door wide open, Stuart and 
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Montmorenci struggling with each 
other near it, the landlady dragging 
a trunk down stairs, and looking like 
the ghost of a mad housemaid; and 
the poet just behind her, with his cor- 
pulent mother, bed and all, upon his 
back ; while she kept exclaiming^ that 
we should all be in heaven in five 
minutes, and he crying out. Heaven 
forbid! Heaven forbid! 

I darted past Stuart, just as he had 
got Montmorenci down ; thence out 
of the house, and had fled twenty 
paces, before I discovered, that, so far 
from being night, it was broad, bright, 
incontrovertible day ! 

I had no time to reflect on this mys- 
ter}^ as I heard steps pursuing me, and 
my name called. I fled the faster, for 
1 dreaded I knew not what. The por- 
tentous darkness of my room, the false 
alarm of fire, all betokened »ome di4- 
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bolical eoQfipiracy c^inst my life ; so 
1 rushed aloDg the street, to the horror 
and ast(H)ishtnent of all who saw me. 
For coQceive me drest in a long *^skirt- 
«d, red coat, stiff with tarnished lace; 
a satin petticoat, satin shoes, »o atock* 
ings, and my flaxen' hair stream^ing like 
a meteor behind me ! 

Stop her, stop her! was now shout* 
ed on all sides. Hundreds seemed ia 
pursuit. Paatin|^ and almost exhaust* 
ed, I still continued my flight. They 
gained on me. What shoiild I do? I 
saw the door of a carriage just opened, 
and two ladies, dressed for dinner^ 
stepping into it. I sprang in after 
them, crying, save me, save me! The 
footman endeavoured to drag me out ; 
the mob gathered round shouting ; the 
horses took fright, and set off in full 
gallop; I, meantime, on one knee, with 
niy meek eyes raiaed, and my bands 
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^ded across my boAom> awaited my 
fate ; while the ladies gazed on me iti 
dismay, and supported one unbroken 
scream • 

At last, the carriage dashed against 
a post, and was upset. Several person^ 
ran forward, and, I being uppermost, 
took me out the first. Again I began 
running, and again a mob was at my 
heels. I felt certain they would tear 
me in pieces. My head became be» 
wildered{ and all the horrid sights I 
had ever read of rose in array before 
me. Bacchantes, animated with Orphean 
fury, slinging their serpents in the air, 
and uttering dithymmbics, appeared to 
surround me on every side. On I flew* 
Knock it down! cried several voices^ 

A footman was just entering a house* 
I rushed past him, and into a parlour, 
where a large party were sitting at 
dinner. 

c 3 
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Save me!, exclaimed I, and sank on 
my knees before them. All arose : — 
some, in springing to seize me, fell; 
and others began dragging me away. 
I grasped the table-cloth, in iny con- 
fusion, and the next instant, the whole 
dinner was strewn about the floor. 
Those who had fallen down, rose in 
piteous plight; one bathed in soup, 
another crowned with vegetables, and 
the face of a third all over harico. 

They h^ld me fast, and questioned 
me; then called me mad, and turned 
me into the street. The mob were 
still waiting for me there, and they 
cheered me as I came out ; so seeing a 
shop at hand, I darted through it, and 
ran up stairs, into the drawing-room. 

There I found a mother in the cruel 
act of whipping her child. Ever a 
victim to thrilling sensibility, I snatch- 
ed the rod from her hand ; she shrieked 
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and alarmed the house; and again I 
was turned out of doors. Again, my 
friend the mob received me with a 
shout; again I took to flight; rushed 
through another shop, was turned out 
— through another, was turned out. 
In short, I threaded a dozen different 
houses^ and witnessed a dozen different 
domestic scenes. In this, they were 
singing, in that scolding : — here, I 
caught an old man kissing the maid) 
there, I found a young man reading 
the Bible. Entering another, I heard 
ladies laughing and dancing in the 
drawing-room. I hurried past them to 
the garrets, and saw their aged servant 
dying. 

Shocked by the sight, I paused at 
his half-opened door. Not a soul was 
in the room with him; and vials and 
basons strewed the table. 

*' Is that my daughter?'* said h« 

c 4 
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feebly. ** Will no one go for my 
daughter ? To desert me thus, after 
first breaking my heart ! Well tfien, I 
will find her out myself/' 

He made a sudden efibrt to rise, but 
tt was fatal. His head and arms drop- 
ped down motionless, and hung out of 
the bed. He gave a hollow sob, and 
expired. 

Horrorstruck, I rushed into an ad- 
joining garret, and burst into tears- 
I felt guilty of I knew not what ; and 
the picture of Wilkinson, dying in the 
madhouse, and calling on his daughter, 
ishot across me for a moment. 

The noise of people searching the 
rooms below, and ascending the stairs, 
put an end to my disagreeable reflec- 
tions; and I thought but of escape. 
Running to the window of the garret, 
I found that it opjened upon the roof 
of a neighbouring house; and recol- 
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lecting that robbers often escape by h\^ 
milar means, I sprang out of the w'm^ 
dow, closed it after me, and ran along^ 
a whole row of roofs. 

At last I came to a house higher 
than the rest, with a small window, 
similar to that by which I had just got 
out, and happily lying open. On 
looking into the garret, I found that 
nobody was there, so I scrambled into 
it, and fastened the window after me. 
A' servant's bed, a ehair, a table, and 
an immense chest, constituted all the 
furniture. The chest had nothings but 
a little linen in it ; and I determined 
to make it my place of refuge^ in case 
of an alarm. 

Having sat a few minutes^ to com- 
pose my spirits^ after the shock they 
had just experienced, I resolved om 
exploring the several apartments ; for 
I felt a secret presentiment that tkis. 

c 5 
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house was, some way or other, con- 
nected with my fate — a most natural 
idea. 

I first traversed the garrets, but 
found nothing in them worthy of hor- 
ror ; so 1 stole, with cautious steps, 
down the first flight of stairs, and 
found the door of the front room open. 
Hearing no noise inside, 1 ventured to 
put in my head, and perceived a large 
table, with lighted candles on it, and 
covered over with half-finished dresses 
of various descriptions, besides bon- 
nets, feathers, caps, and ribbons in 
profusion ; whence I concluded that 
the people of the house were milliners. 

Here I sat some time, admiring the 
dresses, and trying at a mirror how 
the caps became me, till 1 was inter- 
rupted by steps on the stairs. I ran 
behind a windoW-curtain ; and imme- 
diately three young milliners came 
into the room. 
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They sat dovvn at the table, and be- 
gan working. 

" I wonder," said one, " whether 
our lodger has returned from dinner." 

" What a sly eye the fellow casts at 
me," says another. 

•' And how he smiles at me," says 
the first." 

" And how he teases me about my 
being pretty,'' says the second, 

'' And me too,'* says the first; *' and 
he presses my hand into the bargain/* 

" Presses !" says the second; " why 
he squeezes mine; and just think, he 
tries to kiss me too," 

" I know,'' says the third, who was 
the only pretty girl of the three, " that 
he never lays a finger on me, nor 
speaks a word to me, good or bad— • 
never : and yesterday he lent me the 
Mysteries of Udolpho with a very blad 
grace ; and when I told him that I 
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wanted it to copy tlie description of 
the Tuscan girl's dress, as a lady had 
ordered me to make up a dress like it, 
for the masquerade to-nigbt, he handed 
me the book, and said, that if I went 
there myself, the people would take 
my face for a mask/' 

Judge of my horror, when I recol- 
lected, that this was, indeed, the night 
of the masquerade ; and that I was 
pent behind a curtain, without even ^ 
dress for it! 

That Tuscan costume, thought I, 
would just answer. Perhaps 1 could 
purchase it from the milliner^ Per- 
haps — But in t!^ midst of my per- 
haps*s, the first and second milliner 
set'off with some Indian robes, which 
they had finished for the masqueradet 
while the pretty one still remained to 
complete the Timcan dress« 

Whik I was just resolving to iseus 
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from my retreat, and persuade her to 
cell me the dresd, I heard a step steal- 
ing up the stairs; and presently per- 
ceived a young gentleman peeping into 
the room. He nodded familiarly to the 
milliner; and said, in a whisper, that 
he had seen her companions depart, 
and was now come to know how soon 
she would go, that he might meet her 
at their old corner^ She replied, that 
she would soon be ready; and he then 
stole back again. 

. I had now no time to lose in accom- 
plishing my plan, so I drew aside the 
curtain, and stood, in a commandhig 
attitude before her. 

The poor girl looked up,' started> 
made a miserable imitation of the he<^ 
roic scream, and ran down stairs. 

I ran after her, as far as the landing-- 
place ; and on looking over the baius«- 
ters, into the hall, I saw the young 
man who had ju£ft beeu with her, li^-* 
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tening to her account of the transaction. 
*' I will call the watch/' said she, 
" and do you keep guard at the door/' 

She then hastened into the street^ 
and he stood in such a manner, that it 
was impossible for me to pass him. 

" What is the matter ?" cried the 
mistress of the house, coming out of 
the parlour. 

" A mad woman that is above stairs,^* 
answered the young man. *' Miss 
Jane has just seen her; dressed half 
like a man, half like a woman, and 
with hair down to the ground !*' 

" What is all this ?" cried a maid, 
running out of the kitchen. 

" Oh ! Molly/' said the mistress, 
'* Miss Jane is just frightened to death 
by a monster above stairs, half man, 
half woman, and all over covered with 
hair !" 

Another servant now made her ap- 
pearance. 
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" Oh ! Betty/' cried Molly, " Miss 
Jane is just killed by a huge monster 
above stairs, half man, half beast, 
all over covered with black hair, and 
I don't know what other devilments 
besides V* 

'* I will run and drive it down," 
cried Betty, and began ascending the 
stairs. Whither could 1 hide ? I 
luckily recollected the large chest ; so 
I flew up to the garret. It was now 
quite dark ; but I found the chest* 
sprang into it, and having closed the 
lid, flung some of the linen over me. 
I then heard the girl enter the next 
room, and in a few moments, she came 
into mine, with another person. 

" Here is the trunk, Tom," said she, 
" and 1 must lock it on you till the 
search is over. You see, Tom, what 
risks I am running on your account ; 
for there is Miss Jane, killed by it, and 
lying in bits, all about the floor.^i- 
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The man had now jumped into the 
chest ; the girl locked it in an instant> 
took out the key, and ran down. 

Almost prest to death, I made a 
sudden effort to get from under him. 

" What's this! Oh! mercy, what's 
this?" cried he, feeling about. 

I gathered myself up ; but did not 
speak. 

« Help !'* vociferated he. " Ti^ 
the monster — here is the hair! help, 
help!" 

** Hush 1'* said I, " or you will be- 
tray both of us. I am no monster, but 



a woman." 



" Was'nt it you that murdered the 
milliner?'' said he, still trembling. 

" No, really," replied I, *^ but now 
not a word; for I bear people coming/* 

As I spoke, several persons entered 
the room. We lay still. They searched 
about ; and one of them, approachiag 
the chest, tried to lift the lid. 
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**'That is locked this month past,'* 
said the voice of the maid who had hid- 
den the -man in it, " so you need not 
look there/' 

They then searched the remsuning 
garrets ; and I beard them say, as they 
were going down stairs^ that 1 must 
have jumped out of a window. 

** And now. Madam,'* said the 
man, "will you hare the goodness to 
tell me who you are?'* 

" A young and innocent maideir,** 
answered I, ** who, flying from my 
persecutors, took refuge here/' 

*' Young and innocent!" cried he, 
** good ingredients, faith. Come then, 
piy dear; I will protect you/' 

So saying, he caught me round the 
waist, and attempted to kiss me. 

1 begged, reasoned, itienaced— all 
would not do. I had read of a heroine, 
whose virtue was saved by a timely 
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brain-fever ; so, as I could not com- 
mand one at that instant^ I determined 
on affecting one. 

** I murdered her famously V* ex- 
claimed I ; and then commenced sing- 
ing and moaning by turns. 

He stopped, and lay quiet, as if un- 
certain what to make of me. I scratched 
the chest with my nails, and laughed, 
and shrieked. He began to mutter 
curses and prayers with great rapidity; 
till, as I was gabbling oyer .the finest 
passage in Ossian, " Oh! merciful !** 
ejaculated he, rolling himself into a 
ball ; " 'tis a Bedlamite broke loose!** 

By this time, between my terror, and 
the heat of the chest, 1 was gasping for 
breath ; and my companion appeared 
on the very point of suffocation ; when, 
at this critical juncture, some one for- 
tunately came into the room. The' 
man called for help, the chest was uq- 
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locked, opened; and the maid with a 
candle appeared before us. 

The man darted out like an arrow ; 
she remaiined motionless with astonish- 
ment at seeing me, while I lay there, 
almost exhausted ; though, as usual, 
not worth a swoon, I do believe, that 
the five fingers I am writing with 
would leave me, sooner than my five 
senses. 

" She has confessed to the murder I'* 
cried the man ; while the maid held by 
his arm, and shrunk back, as I rose 
from the chest with an air of dignity 

" Be not frightened, my friends, 
said I smiling, " for I assure you that 
I am no murderess ; and that the mil- 
liner is alive and well, at this moment* 
Is she not, young wooian ?'* 

" Yes, sure,'* answered she, some- 
what recovering from her terror. 
, " How I came into this extraordi-\ 
nary situation,'" continued 1, " it were 
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needless to relate ; but I must have 
your assistance to get out of it. If you , 
my good girl, will supply me with a 
decent gown, bonnet, and pair of stock* 
ings, I will promise not to tell the fa- 
mily that you had a lorer secreted in 
the house, and I will give you two 
guineas for your kindness/^ 

So saying, I took the casket from 
the pocket of my regimental coat, and 
displayed the jewels and money that 
were in it. 

" Mercy me !'* cried the maid ; 
*' how could they dare for to say that 
so rich a lady murdered the giri ?" 

^' Ay, or so handsome a lady,'' add* 
ed the man, bowing* 
. In a word, after some explanations 
and compliments, I gave the maid four 
guineas, and the man the regimental 
coat ; and was supplied with a gown, 
bonnet, and pair of stockings. 

As soon as I had dressed myself, we 



determined th^t!I should fifteal down 
stairs, and opt of the house ; end thatf 
if discovered in my passage, I should 
aat betray the maid. 

Accordingly, with much trepidation, 
I began to descend the stairs. Not a 
soul seemed stirring. But as I passed 
by the milliner's room, I perceived the 
door half open, and heard some one 
humming a tune inside. I peeped 
through the chink, and saw the pmtty 
milliner again seated there, and stilt 
busied about the Tuscan dress. I re- 
solved to make another effort for it; 
and as I had gained my point witH the 
maid, by haying discovered her in- 
trigue, it struck me that I might sttc« 
ceed with he milliner in a similar 
manner. 

1 therefore glided into the room, and 
seated myself just opposite to -l^r,, 

" Your business, Ma'am ?*' ^idi^^ 
looking surprised* •* ^* ^ 
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" To purchase that dress,*' an- 
swered I, 

" *Tis already purchased/' said she. 

" Do you remember the madwoman 
with the long hair ?" said I, as I took 
off my bonnet, and let down my 
tresses, with all the grandeur of virtue 
victorious over vice. 

She started and turned pale. 

** You are the very person, I be- 
lieve,*' faltered she. ** What upon 
earth shall I do ?" 

" Do ?" cried I. " Why sell me 
the Tuscan dress of course. The fact 
is— but let it go no farther — I am a he- 
roine ; I am, I give you my word and 
honour. So, you know, the lady 
being wronged of the dress, (inasmuch 
as she is but an individual), is as no- 
thing compared with the wrong that 
the community will sustain, if they 
lose the pleasure of finding that I get 
it from you. Sure the whole scene, 
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since I came to this house, w« con* 
trived for the express purpose of my 
procuring that individual costume; and 
just conceive what pretty confusion 
must take place, if, after all,* you pre- 
vent me ! My dear girl, we must do 
poetical justice. We must not disap- 
point the reader. 

" You will tell me, perhaps, that sell- 
ing the dress is improper ? Granted. 
But, recollect, what improper thingar 
are constantly done, in novels, to bring 
about aA pre-determined event. Your 
amour with the gentleman, for in- 
stance ; which I shall certainly tell 
your employer, if you refuse to sell 
me the dress. 

" As you value your own peace of 
mind, therefore, and in the name of all 
tl>at is just, generous, and honorable* 
I conjure you to reflect for a moment, 
and you must see the matter in its ra^ 
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tiooal ttgiU. Whftt can you answer to 
these arguments ?'' 

<^ That the person who could um 
them/' said she, *' will never listen 
to reason. I see what is the matter 
With you, and that I have no resource 
but to humour you, at be ruined/* 
And she began crying. 

To conclude, after a little farther 
persuasion, I got the dress, gave her 
ten guineas, and^ tripping down stairs^ 
effected a safe escape o«it of the house. 

I then called a cotach, and drove to 
Jerry Sullivan's; for I would not re- 
turn to my lodgings, lest the conspi- 
rators there should pcevent me from 
going to the masquerade. 

The poor fellow jumped with joy 
when he saw me; but I found him in 
great distress. His creditors had 
threatened his little shop with imme- 
diate ruin, unless he would dischairg!e 
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his debts. He had now provided the 
whole sum due/ except forty pounds; 
but this he could not procure, and the 
creditors were expected every minute* 

** I have only twelve guineas in the 
world," said I, opening my casket, 
" but they are at your service/* And 
I put them into his hand. 

"Dear Lady!" cried the wife, 
" what a mortal sight of jewels you 
have got! Do you know, now, I could 
borrow thirty pounds at least on them, 
at the pawnbroker's; and that sum 
would just answer/* 

" Nay," said I, " I cannot consent 
to part with them; though, had I 
thirty pounds, I would sooner give it 
to you, than buy jewels with it/* 

** Sure then," cried she, " by ftie 
same rule, you would sooner sell 
your jewels, th^n let me wai^t %irty 
pounds/ 
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^ Not at all/' answered h '* for I 
«|B food of my jewels, and I do not cue- 
all-out moneys Besidee, haire I not al*^ 
ready giveo you itwelve guineas ?*' 

*^YpM bav^," anaweted sbe^ '^and 
tVftt: is whapt veJiM note. If you' had 
given ate nothing; at alU I would not 
have minded, be^s^uie you were a 
stranger. Bat first to make yourself 
our friend^ by giving ua twelve giii«* 
neas, and then to refuse us the remain- 
der^^'tis so unnAtura} V* 

'* Ungrateful woman T' cried h 
*< Had I ten thousand pounds^, yiui. 
should not touch a fiE^rthing of it/' 

The arrival of the creditors inters- 
Twpted ^s, and a touching scene en* 
sued. The wife and daugl^er flung 
themselves on their knees, and wrung 
their hands, and begged for mercy; but 
th^ wretch^ were ine^pmbie. 

How could I remain unmoved ? Ia 
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Uiort, I 8l]|^>ed the cai&et into the 
wife's band ; out abe ran with it, and 
in a few minutea returaed with foitf* 
pounds. The ereditoia feceived the 
mo»ey due, passed receipted aittd de^ 
pMfeed^ and Jerry returaed me the 
twelve guineas, saying: ^ Blera your 
sweet iace^ for 'tis that is the finger- 
post to> heftven; though, to be save, I 
can't look strait in it,, after all you have 
done fer me. Och 1 ^tts a murder to 
be under an obligation: so if just a 
little bit of mischief would happen 
yDU^ and I ta relieve you, as you did 
me, why that would make me aisy.'' 

I am writing to you, from his house, 
while his daughter is finishing the 
sleeve of my Tuscan dress ; and in a 
short time I shidl be leady for the ta^is* 
querade. 

I confess I am not at aii reconciled'' 
to the mssoA I used in obtaining that 

D 9 
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dress. I took advantage of the milli- 
ner's indiscretion in one instance, to 
make her do wrong in another* But 
dpubtless my biographer will find ex- 
cuses for me, which I cannot discover 
myself. . Besides, the code of moral 
law that heroines acknowledge is often 
quite opposite from those maxims 
which govern other conditions of life. 
And, indeed, if we view the various 
ranks and departments of society, we 
shall see, that what is considered vici- 
ous in some of them, is not esteemed 
so in others. Thus: it is deemed 
dishonest in a servant to cheat his mas- 
ter of his wines, but it is thought per- 
fectly fair for his master to defraud the 
King of the revenue from those wines. 
In the sam0 way, what is called wanton- 
ness in a little minx with a flat .face, is 
called only susceptibility in a heroine 
with an oval one. We w^ep at the letters 
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of Heloise; but were they written by 
an alderman's fat wife, we should laugh 
at them. The heroine may permit an 
amorous arm round her waist, fly in 
the face of her parents, and make as« 
signations in dark groves, yet still be 
described as the most prudent of hu- 
man creatures ; but the mere Miss has 
no business to attempt any mode of 
conduct beyond modesty, decorum, and 
filial obedience* In a word, as dif- 
ferent classes have distinct privileges, 
it appears to me, from what I have 
read of the law national, and the law 
romantic, that the heroine's prerogative 
is similar to the King's, and that she, 
like him, can do no wrong. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XXr. 

« 

O Biddy, I have ascertained my 
genealogy. I am-* but I must not an« 
ticipate. Take the particulars. 

Having secured a comfortable bed 
at Jerry's, and eaten something (for I 
had fasted all day), I went with him in 
a coach to the Pantheon, where he pro- 
mised to remain, and eiscort me back. 

But I must first describe my Tuscan 
dress. It was a short petticoat of pale 
green, with a boddice of white silk ; 
the sleeves loose, and tied up at the 
shoulders with ribbons and bunches of 
flowers. My hair, which fell in ring- 
lets on my neck, was also ornamented 
with flowers and a straw hat. I wore 
no mask, heroines so seldom do. 

Palpitating with expectation, I en- 
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tered the assembly. Such a multitude 
of grotesque groups as presented thett- 
selves! Clowns, harlequins, nuns, de*- 
vils; all talking and none listening. * 
The clowns happy to be called fook, 
the harlequiM as awkward aa clowns, 
the nxiM impudent, and the devite 
>;^ell-conducted. But as there is a d^- 
iscription of a masquerade in almost 
every novel, you will ^excuse me frond 
entering into farther particulars. 

Too much agitated to support my 
character with spirit, I retired to a re- 
cess, and there anxiously awaited tbe 
arrival of the ancient vassal. 

Hardly had I been seated five mi- 
nutes, when an infirm and reverend 
old man approached, and sat down be^ 
side me. His feeble form was propt 
upon a long stafiT, a palsy shook his 
white locks, and his garments had all 
the quaintness of antiquity. ' 

D 4 
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During some minutes, he gazed on 
me with earnestness, through a black 
.mask ; at length, heaving aheavy sigh, 
he thus broke forth in tremulous 
accents : 

"- Weli-a-day! how the. scalding tears 
do run. ado wn my furrowed cheeks; for 
>vell I wis, thou beest herself— tlje 
Lady Cherubina De Willoughby, the 
long-lost daughter of mine honoured 
mistress !*' 

"Speak, I beseech you !'* cried I. 
** Are you, indeed, the ancient and 
loyal vassal?" 

" Now by my truly, 'tis even so/* 
said he« 

I could have hugged the dear old 
man to my heart. 

"Welcome, thrice -welcome, much 
respected menial!" cried I, grasping 
his hand. " But keep me not in sus- 
pense. Unfold to me the heart-har- 
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rowing mysteries of. my unhappy 
house!" 

" Now by my fay/* said he, " I 
will say forth my say. My name is 
Whylome Eftsoones, and I was ac- 
counted comely when a younker. But 
what boots that now ? Beauty is like 
unto a flower of the field. — Good my 
lady, pardon a garrulous old man. So 
as I was saying, the damozels wer^ 
once wont to leer at me right waggish- 
ly; but time changeth all things, as 
the proverb saith; and time hath 
changed my face^ from that of a blithe- 
some Granymede to one of those heads 
which Guido has often painted ; mild, 
pale, penetrating. Good my lady, I 
must tell thee a right pleasant and 
quaint saying of a certain nun, touch- 
ing my face/' 

*' For pity's sake," cried- 1, " and as 
you value the presdfyation of my 
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sensesi coDtinue your story without 
these digressions/' 

«• Certes, my lady/' said he. « Well, 
I was first taken, as a bonny page^ 
into the service of thy great great 
grandfader's fader's, brother ; and I was 
in at the death of these four geHera^^ 
tions, till at last, I became senesehal to 
thine honoured fader, Lord De Wil-^ 
loughby . His lordship married the Lady 
Hysterica Belamour, and thou wast the 
sole offspring of that ill-fated union. 

*^ Soon lifter thy birth, thy noble fa* 
ther died of an apparition ; or, as some 
Mrill have it, of stewed lampreys. Re- 
turning, impierced with mickle dolour^ 
from his funeral, which took pkce at 
midnight, I was stopped on a common^ 
by a tall figure, with a mirksome cloak, 
and a flapped hat., I shook grievously, 
ne in that ghastly dreriment wist how 
jny self to bear." 
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*'I do not comprehend your expres- 
sions/' interrupted I. 

" I mean/* said he, " I was in such 
a fright I did not know whkt to do. 
Anon, he threiv aside hisdisguistSi and 
I beheld— Lord Gwyn'/* 

" Lord Gwyn!" cried L 
' ** Yea," said he. ** Lord Gwyn> 
who was ywedded unto Lord De Wil- 
Ibughby's sister, the Lady Eleanoitr* 

" Then Lady Eleanor Gwyn is my 
aunt!" cried I. 

** Thou sayest truly/' replied he. 
** My good Eftsoones/ wbispereJ 
Lord Gwyn tome, *know you not that 
my wife, Lady Eleanor Gwyn, will en- 
joy all the extensive estates of her bro- 
ther. Lord De Willoughby, if that bro-* 
ther's infant, the little CheruWn^t, were 
BO more ?*^ 

** I trow, ween, and wote, "^tis as 
your lordship saith/ answered a. 
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*' His lordship then put into mine 
hand a stiletto. 

'* Eftsoones/ said he, with a hollow 
voice, ' if this dagger be planted jn a 
child's heart, it will grow, and bear a 
golden flower r 

^' He spake, and incontinently took 
to striding away from me, in such wise» 
that maulgre and albe, I gan make ef* 
fort. after him, nathlesse and atgate& 
did child Gwyn forthwith flee from 
mine eyne." 

*^ I protest most solemnly," said I, 
<j^(4o not understand five words in the 
whole of that last sentence!'' 

"And yet,^ my lady," replied he,. 
^* 'tis the pure well of English undefil- 
ed, and such as. was yspoken in mine 
youth." 

*♦ But what can you mean by child 
Gwyn?" said I. ** Surely his lordship 
was no suckling at this time." 
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*^ Child," said EftsQones, ^^signifi^ 
a noble youth, some centuries^ ^agd ; 
and it is coming into fashion again^ Fo€ 
instance, there is Childe Harold.** • 

** Then,** said I, " there is ' second 
childishness;* and I fancy there will 
be ^ mere oblivion* too. But if possi- 
ble, finish your tale in the corrupt 



tongue.** 



"I will endeavour,'* said be. 
*' Tempted by this implied promise 
of a reward, I took an opportunity of 
conveying you away from .your mo- 
ther, and of secreting you at the house 
of a peasant, whom I ,^X3[bQd to bring 
you up as his own 49pg^i^ri. I told 
Lord Gwyn that I had di$fpatch$# .you^ 
and he gave me three and Jbttrpence 
halfpenny for my trouble. 

*' When the dear lady, your mother, 
missed you, she went through the most 
elegant extravagancies ; till, having 



*#T 
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placked the last hair from her head,. 
»he ran wild into the woods, and has- 
never been hewd of since.** 

" Dearsainted sufierer !" exclaimedl. 

" A few days ago/' continued Eft- 
■ soones, ** a messenger out of breath 
came to tell me, that the peasant to 
whom I had consigned you was dying, 
and wished to see me. I went. Such a 
scene! He confessed to me that he 
had sold you, body and bones, as he 
inelegantly expressed it, to one fermev 
Wilkfnson, about thirteen years be- 
fore ; for that this farmer, haring dis^ 
covered your illustrious birth, specu- 
lated on a handsome consideration, 
from Lord Gwyn, for keeping the se- 
cret. Now I am told there is a cer- 
tain parchment — " 

" Which 1 have !" cried I. 

•* And a certain portrait of Neil 
Gwyn — ^** 



" Which I hare l*' 

'^ And a mole just above your left 
temple — '^ 

<' Which I haver' exdaimedl, in 
an ecstasy. 

" Then yoar title is made oat, as 
clear as the siin// said he; '^ and I 
bow, in contrition, before Lady Che^^ 
rabina de Willdughby, rightful heiress 
of all the territory now appertaining, 
or that may hereinafter appertain, to 
the House of De Willoughby/' 

" Oh, dear, how, delightful!"' cried 
1. >' But my g60d friend, how am I 
to set about proving my title ?'* 

" Nothing easier,'* answered he* 
•* Lady Gwyn (for his lordship is 
dead) resides at this moment on your 
estate, which lies about thirty mika 
frain Town;;/ so to«>morrow morning 
^0u i^all set off toaeehier ladyship^ 
aad make yow claims known to her« I 
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will ^end a trusty servant with you, 
and will myself proceed before you , to 
prepare her for your arrival. You will 
therefore find me there." 

While we were in the act of arrang- 
ing affairs more accurately, who should 
make his appearance, but Stuart in a 
domino! 

The moment he addressed me, old 
£ftsoones slunk away; nor could I 
catch another glimpse of him during 
the night. 

. Stuart told me that he had come to 
the masquerade, on the chance of find- 
ing me there, as I seemed so de« 
termined on going, the last time he 
was with me. He likewise explained 
the mystery of the darkened chamber, 
and the false alarm of fire. 

It appears, that as soon as he had 
discovered the views of BettertOD, be 
hired a lodgii^ at the opposite side of 
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the street, and had two police officefm 
there, for the purpose of watching 
Betterton's piovements, and frustrate 
ing his attempts. He knocked seve^ 
ral times in the course of yesterday, 
but was always answered that I had 
.walked out. Knowing that I had not^ 
he began to suspect foul play, and de^ 
termined on gaining admittance to me. 
He therefore knocked once more, and 
then rushed into the house crying fire* 
This manceuvre had the desired effect, 
for an universal panic took place ; and 
in the midst of it, he saw me issuing 
forth, and effect my escape. Aftei 
having pursued me till .he lost aU 
traces of my route, he returned to my 
lodgings, and was informed by the poet, 
that Betterton had persuaded thd 
landlady to fasten a carpet at. the out- 
side of my window, in order to make 
me remain in bed, till the time for the 
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masquerade should arrive; and tbo9 
furevent me from having an interview 
m^ith Stuart. 

We then walked up and down the 
room, while I gave him an account of 
the ancient and loyal vassali and of nil 
that I had heard respecting my family> 
He was silent on the subject ; and only 
be^ed ot me to point out £ftsoone8^ 
as soon as I should see him ; but that 
interesting old man never appeared^ 
however, I was in great hopes of 
imother adventure; for a domino now 
began hovering about us so much)^ 
that Stuart at last addressed it ; but it 
glided away. He said he knew it was 
Betterton. 

In about an hour^ I became tired of 
Ilia scene ; for no oae took notice of 
my4ress. We therefore bade Jenry^ 
who was in waitings call a coach ; aiid 
we proceeded in it to his house.^ 



Oti 5iir way, I tnefntioiied my deteii 
xniiiation of setting off to Lady Gwyn'fc 
the v€ry. next morning, as Eftsoones 
had promised to meet me there. Stuart^ 
for a wonder, applauded my resolu* 
tion ; and even offi^ed to accompany 
me himself* 

*« ForV" said he, ^ I think I know 
thisoid Eftsoones; and if so, I fancy 
you will find me useful in unravelling 
part of the mystery. Besides, I Would 
a»ist, with all my soul, in any plaa 
tending to withdraw you from the me^ 
tropoliff/' 

I snatched at his offer with joy} 
and It was then ihced that we should 
take a chaise die next morning, and go 
together. 

' On our tfrrival at the lo^gii^gf- Stbart 
begged a bed of Jerry, tliat 4l^ mighV 
be ready for the journey i« time ; attd> 
the good-natured Irishman, fhidinjo;: 
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liitn my friend, agreed to make jup « 
pallet for*him in the parlour. 

Matters were soon arranged, and we 
have just separated for the night. 

Well, Biddy, what say you now ? 
Have I not made a glorious expedition 
of it? A young, rich, beautiful titled 
heiress already — think of that, Biddjr. 

As soon as I can decently turn Lady 
Gwyn out of doors, I mean to set up 
a most magnificent establishment* But 
I will treat the poor woman (who 
perhaps is innocent of her husband's 
crime) with extreme delicacy. She 
shall never want a bed or a plate. By 
the by, I must purchase silver plate* 
My livery shall be white and crimson. 
Biddy, depend upon my patronage. 
How the parson and music-master 
will boast of having known me. Then 
our village will swarm so, to hear tell 
as how Miss Cherry has grown a great 
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lady. Old mother Muggins, at the 
bottom of the hill, will make a good 
week's gossip out of it. However, I 
mean to . condescend excessively, for 
there is nothing I hate so much as 
pride. 

Yet do not suppose that I am spe- 
culating upon an easy life. . Though 
the chief obstacle to my marriage 
will soon be removed, by the confir- 
mation of my noble birth, still I am not 
ignorant enough to imagine that no 
other impediments will interfere. Be- 
Slides, to confess the fact, I do not feel 
my' mind quite prepared to marry 
Montmorenci at so short a notice. Hi- 
therto I have thought of him but as a 
lover, not as a husband — very dif- 
ferent characters, in general. 
. Ah, no, my friend; be.well assured, 
tktt adversity will not desert me quke j 
S4^ quickly. A present good is ofteja 
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the progneatie of an approaitfaing evil ; 
and wben proaperity points ka ran^ 
shine in onrfacessi, misfortune, tike oar 
shadows, is snie to be behind. 

Adieu^ 
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A9T£& havisg bfisakfiisted» and n^ 
miweiated our entertaiQi^rs^ Stuart and 
I^ aet out in a poat-cfaaiae, while Jerrys 
ran at .our. side, half way down the 
street* heaping me with blessings; .and 
bidding me come to him if erser I 
should be mined* After we had ad» 
vanced a few miles into ' theccmntiyy 
Stuart began ta look frequently 
thiough the back miudow^ and. ap» 
peared uneasy. At length he stopped 
the carriage, and desired the driver to 
tiitfi round As aooa aa the man had 
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saamsi had followed us from Londoa, 
passed us, and immediately turned 
after us. 

<' Tis as I thought !'' cried Stuart, 
and stopping the chaise again, juaip«d 
out of it* 

The chaise behind us also stopped ; 
and a gentleman alighted fiom it and 
approached* JBot imagine my sur<> 
prts^, when I lound that this gentle- 
mw was <^. Betterton ! I eould' aL» 
most hare embraced him, his villain- 
oust face: looked so promising, and so 
pregnant with< mischiefs 

*^ Sir,'' said be to Stuart, ^* as you 
have perceived me following your car-^ 
ri^e, I find myself compelled, how**- 
ever unwillingly^ to declare my mo* 
tives for doing so. Last night I hap* 
pened to-be at the Pantheon^ in a do* 
miuo, aadsffiw you there cfcortii^ this 
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lady. I confess I l|ad long before sus- 
pected your intentions towards h^r, 
and seeing you now together at a mas- 
querade, and without a matron, I did 
not feel my suspicions lessened. I 
therefore had you bqth traced home, 
and I found, to my great horror, that - 
you stopped at a wretched^ andy^sl am 
informed, infamous house in St. Giles's, 
where you remained during the night. 
I found too, that a chaise was at the 
door of it this morning : whence con^ 
duding, as I well might, that an 
elopement was in agitation, I deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent so 
dreadful a catastrophe, by hiring a 
carriage a ndpursuing you. 

** Sir, you undertook to lecture me$ 
when last I saw you; and plausibly 
enough you performed your part. It 
is now my duty to return the obliga- 
tion. Mr. Stuart, Mr. Stuart, is it not * 
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» shame for you, Mr. Stuart? Is this 
the way to treat the daughter of your 
friend, Mr. Stuart ? Go, silly boy, re- 
turn to your home; and bless that 

heaven which bath sent me to the 

• • • • • • 

rescue of this fair unfortunate/' 

«' By all that is comical,'' cried 
S.tuart, laughing immoderately, ^' this 
is toojudicrpus even to be angry at f 
Miss Wilkinson, allow me to introduce 
you tQ Mr. Whylome Eftsoones^ an 
ancient and loyal vassal of the De 
Willoughbys ; — a mere modern in his 
principles, I am afraid ; but addicted^ 
I wis, to antiquated language/' 

Betterton, I thought, looked rather 
blank, as he said, " Really, Sir, I dp 
not understand — — " 

" But really, SiJ," cried Stuart, '' I 
do understand. I understand, that if 
.you would take less trouble in protect- 
ing this lady's honour, you would 

VOL. II. E, 
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hare a bettw cfaaace of preserving 
your own." 

•• Sir,*' answered Betterton, " I 
will have you to know, that I would 
sacrifice my life in defence 4j^ :iiij 
honour/' ;. ..., 

" Well, then," said Stuart, *' though 
your life has but little of the saint, it 
will, at least, have something of the 
martyr." 

Betterton scowled at him askance^ 
and grinned a thousand devils. 

" Hear me, gentlemen," cried L 
^' If either of you again say any thing 
disrespectful or insulting to the other^ 
I declare^ on my honour, he shall 
leave me instantly. At present, I 
should be happy if both would do me 
the favour of escorting me to Lady 
Gwyn's, as I may meet with treat- 
ment there that will render the sup^ 
port of friends iadispensible." 



I 

I 



It was now Stuart's turn to look 
dowiicast, find Betterton's to smile 
triumphant. The fact is^ I wished to 
shew this admirable villain how grate- 
ful I lelt for his meritorious conduct in 
iK)t havings des^i^ted me. 

" I will accept of youi* iilyitatioli 
with pleasure/' said he, ** for my seat 
lied Within a few miles of her lady- 
ship» and I wish to visit my tenantry/' 

It was now noon. A few fleecy 
clouds floated in the blue depths of 
ether. The breeze brought coolness 
oh its wjngs, and . an inviting valley, 
watered by a rivulet, lay on the left ; 
here whitened with sheep, and there 
dotted witli little encampments of 
hay. 

Exhilirated by the scene, after so 
long a confinement in the iimoke and 
stir of London, I prqposed to my 
companions the rural exerci^ of walk^ 

£ S 
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ing, as preferable to proceeding coop- 
ed up in a carriage. Each, whatever 
was his motive, caught at the proposal 
with delight, and we disnpissed our 
chaises. 

I now hastened to luxuriatein Arca- 
dian beatitude. The pastoral habit of 
Tuscany was fevourable ; nothing re- 
inained but to rival an Ida, or a Glor- 
vina, in simple touches of nature v^hd 
to trip along the lawns, like a Daphne 
or a Hamadryad. 

In an instant, I sprang across a hedge, 
and fled towards the little valley, light 
as a wood-nymph flying from a satyr. 
I then took up a most picturesque po- 
sition. It was beside of the streamlet, 
under a weeping willow, and on a 
grassy bank. Close behind me lay one 
of the most romantic cottages that I 
had ever seen, and at its back was a 
ftmall garden, encompassed by green 
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paling. The stream, bordered with wild- 
flowers, prattled prettjly; save hera 
and there, where a jutting stone shat- 
tered its crystal, and made its music 
hoarse. It puiled and murmured a 
little tQO, but no where could it be 
said either to tinkle or gurgle, to chidig 
9r brawl. 

Flinging off my bonnet, I shook ifky 
narcissine locks over my shoulders, 
and began braiding them in the man- 
ner of a simple shepherdess. 

Stuart came up the first. I plucked 
a daisy that was half dipt into the 
brook ; and instead of shaking off its 
moisture, I quaffed the liquid fragrance 
with my lip, and then held the flower 
tohim. 

" What am I to do with it ?" said 
he. 

" To pledge me,^' replied I. " To 
drink Nature*s nectar, that trembles 

K 3 
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on the leaves which my lip has conse-' 
crated/* 

He laughed and kissed the flower. 
That moment a lambkin began its 
pretty bleat. 

" Now," said Ij " make me a sim- 
ple tripping little ditty on a lambkin/* 

** You shall have .it/* answered he, 
^< and such as an attorney's clerk 
would read to a milliner's appren- 
tice/' 

Dear sensibility) O la I 
I heard a little lamb ^ry^ ba^ 
Says I, so you bare lost mamma ? 

Ah ! 

The little lamb, as I said so, 
Frisking about the field did go. 
And frisking, trod upon my toe. 
, Ohl 

<* Neat enough/' said I, " only that 
it wants the word love in it/* 
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'« True/* cried Stuart ^ ** for all 
modern poems of the kind abound in 
the word) though they seldom have 
much of the feeling/' 

" And pray, my good friend/' ask- 
ed I archly, as I bound up my golden 
ringlets — «' What is love ?" 

** Nay/' said he, " they say that 
talking of love is making it." 

Plucking a thistle that sprang from 
the bank, I blew away its down with 
my balmy breath, merely to hide my 
confusion. 

Surely I am the most sensitive o 
•all created beings ! 

Better ton had now reached us, out 
of breath after his race, and utterly 
unable to art culate. 

" Betterton," cried I, ^' what is 
love ?" 

" 'Tis, '• said he, gasping, '* 'tis— » 
'tis—" 

£ 4 
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" The gentleman," cried Stuart, 
" gives as good a description of it as 
most of our modorn poets ; who make 
its chief ingredients panting and 
broken murmurs." 

" Now in my opinion/' said I, 
'* love is a mystical sympathy, which 
unfolds itself in the glance that seeks 
the soul, — the sentiment that the soul 
embodies — the tender gaiety — the 
more delicious sadness — the stifled 
sigh — the soft and malicious smile — 
the thrill, the hope, the fear-— each in 
itself a little bliss. In a word, it is 
the swoon of the soul, the delirium of 
the heart, the elegant inebriety of un* 
sophisticated sentiment/' 

*' If such be love,*' said Stuart, *' I 
fear I shall never bring myself to 

« 

make it." 

** And pray," said I, " how would 
you make love?'* 
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*' There are many modes/* answered 
he, " and the way to succeed with 
one' girl is 6ften the way to fail with 
another. Girls may be divided into 
the conversable and inconversable. 
He who can talk the best, has therefore 
the best chance of the former ; but 
would a man make a conquest of one 
of the beautiful Inutilities, who sits in 
sweet stupidity, plays off the small 
simpers, and founds her prospects in 
life on the shape of her face, he has 
little more to do than call her a goddess 
and make himself a monkey. Or if 
that should fail, as he cannot apply to 
her understanding, he must have re« 
course to her feeling, and try what the 
touch qan do for him. The touch has 
a thousand virtues. Only, let him 
establish a lodgment on the first joint 
of her little finger, he may soon set out 
on his travels, and make the grand tour 

£ 5 
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of her waist. This is, indeed, to have- 
wit at his fingers' ends; and this, I can 
assure you, is the best tod shortest 
way to gain the hearts of those de-* 
mure misses, who think that all mo- 
desty consists in sUence, that to be 
insipid is to be innocent, and that be- 
cause they have not a word for a young 
man in public, they may have a kiss 
for him in private/' 

" Come,'' said I, '' let u$ talk of 
love in poetry, not prose. I waoC 
Mme ; pretty verses to fill up my me- 
moirs ; so, Better ton, now for an 
amorous ode to your mistress/' 

Betteiton how^d and began : 

TO FANKY. 

Say, Fanny, why has bounteovs }^ehjep^ 

In every end benign and wUc, 
Perfection to yonr fealurei ^veo ? 

Enchantioent to your iritching qr«i? 
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Wa» it that mortal man might view 
Tby charms at dUtance, and adore ? 

Ah, no ! thfe man who would not woo, 
Were less than mortal j or were more. 

The mossy tosc that scents the sky, 

By bee, by butterfly caress'd, 
We leave not on the stalk to die, 

Bat fondly snatch it to the breast. 

There, unsurpassed is sweets, it dwells ; — 
Unless the breast be Fanny's own : 

There blooming, ewery bloom excels ; — 
Except of Fanny's blnsh alone. 

O Fanny, life is on the wing, 
And yeai9, like rivers, gMde away : 

To*morrow may misfortune bring. 
Then, gentle gir), enjoy to^dav.^^ 




And while a Iragerif^n^iis I 8ip» 

Ah, start not from these ardent arms ; 

Nor think the prioture of my lip 
Will rob your owa of any charms. 

For see, we ernsb not, thongh we trea<lf 
The cup and primrose. Fanny smiled. 

Come then and press the cup, she said, 
Come then and press the primrose wiUI. 
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** Now," cried Stuart, " I can givd 
you a poem, with just as much love 
in it, and twice as much kissing." 

** That,'" said I, " would be a trea- 
sure indeed." 

He then began thus : 

TO SALLY. 

Dawn with stains of ruddy light, 
Streaks her grey and fragrant fingers, 

While the Ethiop foot of night. 
Envious of my Sally, lingers. 

Upward poplars, downward willows, 
Rustle round us ; zephrys sprinkle 

Xieaves of daffodillies, lilies, 
Pennyroyal, periwinkle. 

Rosy, balmy, honied, humid. 

Biting, burning, murmuring kisses, 

Sally, I will snatch from you, mid 
Looks demure that tempt to blisses. 

If your cheek grow cold, my dear, 

I will kiss it, till it flushes, 
Or if warm, my raptured tear. 

Shall extinguish aQ its blushes. 
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Yes, that dimple is a yalley, 

Where sports many a little true lore, 

And that glance you dart, my Sally, 
Might melt diamonds into dew love* 

But while idle thus I chat, 

I the war of lips am missing. 
This, this, this, and that, that, that, 

These make kissing, kissing, kissing." 

The style of this poem reminded me 
of Montmorenci, and at the same mo- 
ment I heard a rustling sountl behind 
me. I started. '^ *Tis Montmorenci !'* 
cried I. 

Agitated in the extreme, I turned to 
see.— It was only a cock-sparrow. 

" I deserve the disappointment," 
said I to myself, " for I have never 
once thought of that amiable youth 
since I last beheld him. " Sweetest 
and noblest of men," exclaimed I, 
• aloud, " say, dost thou mourn my 
mysterious absence? Perhaps the 
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draught of air that I now inhale is the 
same which thou hast breathed forth, 
in a sigh for the far distant Che- 
rubina!" 

" That cannot well be/* interrupted 
Stuart, " or at least the sigh of this un- 
known must have been packed up in a 
case, and hermetically sealed, to have 
come to you without being dispersed 
on the way/^ 

^^ Thfpre you happen to be mis- 
taken/' answered I. ** For in the Her- 
mit of the Rock, the heroine, while 
sittii^ on the coast of Sardinia, se-emed 
to think it highly probable, that the 
billpw at her feet might be the identi- 
cal billow which had swallowed up 
be? lover, about ^ year before, oJF the 
coast of Martinique.** 

^^ That was not at all more impro- 
bable than Valwoourt*s theory,** said 
Stuart. 
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<' What was it ?" atked I. 

«' Why," said he, '^ that the suo 
sets, in different longitudes, at the 
same moment. For when his Emily 
was going to Italy, while ha remained 
in France, he be^^ed of her to watch 
the setting of the &un every evenings 
that both their eyes might be fixed 
upon the same object at once. Nov^ 
as the sun would set, where ilie was 
in Italy, much earlier than where he 
was in France, he certainly took the 
best of all possible methods to prevent 
their looking at it together.'" 

'' But, Sir,'' said Betterton, ^ he* 
roes and heoc^es are iu)4 bound to un- 
derstand astrmioiDy/' 

" And yet,** answered Stuart,/^ they 
Bte greater star*gazers than the ancient; 
£gyptiaua8. To form an attachment 
f^ the moon» and write a sonnet on it9 
is ^ principal lest of being a heroine/' 
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As he spoke, a painted butterfly 
came flutteriiig about me. To pursue 
it was a classical amusement, for Ca« 
roline of Lichfield made a butterfly- 
hunt her pastime ; so springing on my 
feet, I began the chace. The nimble 
insect eluded me for a long time, and 
at last got over the paling, into the 
little-garden. I followed it through a 
small gate, and caught it ; but alas ! 
bruised it. in the capture, and broke 
one of its wings. The poor thing 
sought refuge in a lily^ where it lay 
struggling a few moments, and then its 
lUtle spirit fled for ever. 

What an opportunity for a sonnet ! 
I determined to compose one under 
the willow. A beautiful rose-bush 
was blushing near the lily, and re- 
minded me how pastoral I should look, 
could I recline on roses, during my 
poetical ecstasy. But would it be pro- 
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per to pick them ? Surely a few could 
do no harm. I glanced round— No- 
body was in sight— I picked a few. 
But what signified a few for what I 
wanted? I picked a few more. The 
more I picked, the more I longed to 
pick — 'Tis human nature; and was 
not Eve herself tempted in a garden ? 
So from roses I went to lilies, from 
lilies to carnations, thence to jessa- 
mine, honeysuckle, eglantine, sweet- 
pea; till, in short, I had filled my bon- 
net, and almost emptied the beds. I 
then hurried to the willow with iny 
prize ; sentenced Stuart and Better- 
ton to fifty yards banishment, and 
constructed a charming couch of 
flowers, which I damasked and inlaid 
with daisies, butterflowers, and moss. 
Enraptured with my paradisaical car- 
pet, I flung myself upon h, and my re- 
cumbent form, as it pressed the per- 
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ftnae^y was indeed that of Mahooiet'fiF 
Houru £x€a?ciae and agitation had 
l^f ig^tened the glow of my cheekfi, and 
the wind had blown my yellow hair 
about my face, like withered leav6» 
round a ripened peach. I never looked 
so lovely. 

In a short time I was able to repeat 
^ia sonnet aloud. 

SONNET. 

Where die bine i tream reflected flowerets pale^ 

A fluttering butterfly, with many a freak, 
pipped into dascing bells, and spread Us sail 

Of azure pinions, edged with jetty streak. 
I snatched it passing; but a pinion frail, 

Ingrained with mealy gold, I chanced to break* 
The mangled insect, ill deserving bane, 

Falls in the hollow of a lily new* 
My tears drop after it, but drop in Tain. 

The cup, embalmed with azure airs and dew, 
And flowery dust and grains of fragrant seed. 
Can ne'er revive it from the fatal deed. 
So guileless nymphs attract some traiterous eye, 
So by the spoiler crushed, reject all joy and die» 



. Now that the pomp of eompof itioii 
* was oyer, I began to think I bad treated 
the oiwer of the garden extremely ilL 
I felt myself guilty of little le^s than 
theft, and was deliberating on what I 
ought to dO| when an old, grey-headed 
peasant eame running towards me from 
the garden. 

«>^ Miss !" cried he, ^^ have you seen 
any body pass this way with a parcel 
of flowers; for somq confounded thief 
has just robbed me of all I had ?*' 

' I raised myself a little to reply, and 
he perceived the flowers underneath. 

" Odd's life!" cried he, ^' so you are 
the thief, eae you ? How dare you, 
hussey, commit such a robbery?" 

'^ I am no hussey, and 'tis no rob^ 
bery,*' cried I ; " and trust me, you 
shall neither have apology nor compen- 
sation. Hussey, indeed! Sir, it was 
all your own fault for leaving th9(t un-» 
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couth gate of your's open. I am afraid. 
Sir, that you are a shockingly ignorant 
old man.'^ 

The peasant was just about to seize 
me, when Stuart ran up, and prevented 
him. They had then some private con- 
versation together, and I saw Stuart 
give him a guinea. The . tatismanic 
touch of gold struck instant peace, and 
a compact of amity followed. Indeed, 
I have ever found, that even my face, 
though a heroine's, and with all its 
dimples, bluishes, and glances, could 
never do half so much for me as the 
royal face on a bit of gold. 

The peasant was now very civil, and 
invited. us to rest in his cottage. Thi- 
ther we repaired, and found his daugh« 
ter, a beautiful young woman, just pre- 
paring the dinner. I felt instantly in- 
terested in her fate. I likewise felt 
hungry ; so calling her aside, I told 
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her that I would be happy to have a 
dinner^ and, if possible, a bed, at the 
cottage ; and that I would recompense 
her liberally for them, as I was a lady 
of rank, but at present in great afflic- 
tion. 

She said she would be very glad to 
accommodate nae, if her father would 
permit her ; and she then went to con- 
sult him. After a private conference 
between them and Stuart, she told me 
that her father was willing to let me re- 
main. So we soon agreed upon the 
terms, and a village was at hand, where 
Stuart and Betterton might dine and 

sleep. 

Before they left me, they made me 
give a solemn promise not to quit the 
cottage, till both of them should return, 
the next morning, 

Stuart took an opportunity of asking 
me, whether he could speak to me ia 
private^ that evening. 
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^^ At ten o'clock to-^night/' answered 
I, ^ I will be sitting at the casement of 
my obtBiber. Trill a lamenting can20- 
net beneath it, as a signal^ and I will 
admit you to a stolen interview." 

Betterton and he then departed, but 
not in company with each other. 

Dinner is announced. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXIU. 

At dinner, a young farmer joined 
us ; and I Soon perceived that be and 
the peasant's daughter, Mary, were 
born for each other. They betrayed 
their mutual tenderness by a thousand 
little innocent stratagems, that passed^ 
as they thought, unobserved. 

After dinner, when Mary was about 
accompanying me to walk, the youth 
stole after us, and just as I bad got 
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into the garden, be drew her back, and 
I heard him kiss hen $he eame to me 
with her face a little flushed, and hn 
ripe lips ruddier than befisre, 

** Well, Mary," said I, <• what was 
he doing to you ?*' 

'« Doing, Ma'am ? Nothisg, I am 



sure/* 



** Nothing, Mary V 

" Why, Ma'am, lie only wanted to 
be a little rude, and kiss me, I be-* 
lieve," 

^< And you would not allow him^ 

Mary ?'' 

" Why should I tell a falsehood 
about it, Ma'am ?" said she. *' To be 
4sure I did not hinder him ; for he is my 
sweetheart, and we are to be married 
next week/' 

*• And do you love him, Mary ?'* 
^'.Better than my life. Ma'am. There 
never was such a.good lad ; be has not 
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fL fault in the wide world, and all the 
girls are dying of envy that I have 
got him/' 

" WelU Mary/' said I, " I foresee 
we shall spend a most delicious even- 
ing. We will take a rural repast down 
to the brook, and. tell our loves. The 
contrast will be beautiful ; — mine, the 
refined, sentimental, pathetic story ; 
your's tbe pretty, simple, little, artless 
tale. Come, my friend ; let us return, 
and prepare the rustic banquet. No 
souchong, or bohea ; (blessed names 
these !) no hot or cold cakes — Oh 1 
no, but creams, berries, and fruits ; 
goat's milk, figs, and honey — Arca- 
dian, pastoral, primeval dainties !'* 

We then went back to the cottage, 
but could get nothing better than cur- 
rants, gooseberries, and a maple bowj 
of cream. Mary, indeed, cut a large 
slice of bread and butter for her pri- 
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vate amusement; and with these we 
returned to the streamlet. I then 
threw myself on my flowery couch, 
and my companion sat beside me. 

We helped ourselves. I took rivu- 
let to niy cream, and scooped the 
brook with my rosy palm. Innocent 
nymph ! ah, why couldst thou not sit 
down in the lap of content here, and 
dance, and sing, and say thy prayiers, 
and go to heaven with this nut-brown 
maid? 

I picked up a languishing rose, and 
sighed as I inhaled its perfume, and 
gazed on its decay. 

" Such, Mary,^* said I, " such 
will be the fate of you and me. How 
soft, how serene this evening. It is a 
landscape for a Claud. But how much 
more charming is an Italian ov a 
French than an English landscape. 
O ! to saunter over hillocks, coveted 

VOL, II. F 
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with lavender, wild thyme, juniper and 
tamarise, while shrubs fringe the sum-, 
tpits of the rocks, or patches of meagre Nf' 
vegetation tint their recesses ! Plan- 
tations of almonds, cypresses, palms, 
olives, and dates stretch along; nor are' 
the larch and ilex, the masses of gra- 
nite, and dark forests of fir wanting ; 
^'hile the majestic Garonne wanders, 
descending from the Pyrenees, and 
winding its blue waves towards the. 
Bay of Biscay • 

*' Is not all this exquisite, Mary?** 
*' It must, Ma'am, since you say sp,'* 
replied she. 

*' Then,** continued I, " though 
your own cottage is tolerable, yet is it, 
as in Italy, covered with vine leaves, 
fig-trees, jessamine, and clusters of 
grapes? Is it tufted with myrtle, or 
•haded with a grove of lemon, orange* 
and bergamot ?'* , * 
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<* But Ma'am^*' said Mary, "'tit 
shaded by some fine old elms/' 

" True," cried I, with the smile of 
approachiag triumph. " But do the 
flowers of the spreading agnus castu» 
mingle with the pomegranate of Shem* 
lek? Does the Asiatic andrachne 
rear its red trunk ? Are the rose*' 
coloured nerit» and verdant alia ma- 
rina imbost upon the rocks? And d6 
the golden clusters of Eastern spar- 
tium gleam amidst the fragrant foh^age 
of the cedrat, the most elegant shrub 
of the Levant? Do they, Mary?'* 

** I believe not. Ma'am," answered • 
9he. " But then our fields are all over 
daisies, butterflowers, clover-blossoms, 
and daffodowndillies. 

*' Daffodowndillies !" cried I. **Abi 
Mary, Mary, you may be a very good 
girl, but you do not shine in descrip- 
tion. Now Heave it to your own taste,: _ 

9 1 . » » 
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which sounds better, — Asiatic an- 
drachne, or daffodowndillies? If you 
knew any thing of novels, you would 
describe for the ear, not for the eye- 
Oh, my young friend, never, while you 
live, say daflfodowndillies/* 

" Never, if I can help it, Ma*am,'* 
said Mary. " And I hope you are »ot 
offended with me, or think the worse 
of me, on account of my having said it 
now ; for I could safely make oath that 
I never heard, till this instant, of its 
being a naughty word." 

*' I am satisfied/' said I. ** So now let 
us tell our loves, and you shall begin/* 

" Indeed, Ma'am," said she, " I hav^ 
nothing to tell." 

" Impossible," cried I. " Did 
William never save your life?'* 

" Never, Ma'am." 

** Well then, he had a quarrel with 
. you 



V 
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" Never, in all his born day^, 
Ma^am/' 

" Shocking!" Why how long have 
you known him?" 

" About six months, Ma'am. He 
took a small farm near us; and he 
liked me from the first, and I liked 
him, and both families wished for the 
match; and when he asked me to 
marry hi;n, I said I would ; and so we 
shall be married next week ; and that 
id the whole history, Ma'am/* 

*' A melancholy history, indeed!'* 
said I. " What a pity that an inter- 
esting pair, like you, who, without 
flattery, seem born for one of Marmon- 
tel's tales, should be so cruelly sacri- 
ficed.'* 

I then began to consider whether 
any thing could yet be done in their 
behalf, or whether. the matter was in- 
deed past redemption. I reflected that 

F 3 
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it would be.butan act of common cba- 
rity, — hardly deserving praise — to 
snatch them awhile from the dogged 
and headlong way they were setting 
about matrimony, and introduce them 
to a few of the sensibilities. Surely 
with very little ingenuity, I might get 
up an incident or two between them^ 
i^a week or a fortnight's torture, per* 
haps; — and afterwards enjoy the luxury 
of reuniting them. 

Full of this laudable intention, I sat 
meditating awhile; and at length hit 
upon an admirable plan. It was no 
less than to make Mary (without hex 
own knowledge) write a letter to 
William, dismissing him for ever! 
This appears impossible, but attend. 

" My story,** said 1, to the unsus«* 
pecting girl, " is long and lamentable^ 
and I fear, I have not spirits to relate 
it. I shall merely tell you, that I 
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yesterday eloped with the younger of 
the gentlemen who were here this 
morning, and married him. I was in- 
duced to take this step, in consequence 
•of my parents having insisted that I 
should marry my first cousin; who, 
by the by, is a namesake of your Wil- 
liam's. Now, Marry, I have a favour 
to beg of you. My cousin William 
must be made acquainted with my 
marriage; though I mean to keep it a 
secret from my family, and as I do not 
wish to tell him such unhappy tidings 
in my own hand- writing — and in high 
J^fe, my fair rustic, young ladies must 
not write to young gentlemen, your 
taking the trouble to write out the 
letter for me, would bind me to you 
for ever.'* 

" That I will, and welcome/* said 
the simple girl ; " only Ma*am, I fear I 
shall disgrace a lady like you, with my 

r 4> 
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bad writing. 1 am, out and out, the 
worst scribbler in our family; and 
William says to me but yesterday, ab» 
Mary, says he, if your tongue talked 
as your pen writes, yoii might die an 
old maid for me. Ah, William, says 
I, I would bite off my tongue sooner 
than die an old maid. So, to be sure, 
Willy laughed very hearty.*' 

We then returned home, and retired 
to my chamber, where I dictated, and 
Mary wrote as follows: 

• 

" Dear William^ 

" Prepare your mind for receiving 
a great and unexpected shock. To keep 
you no longer in suspense, learn that 

I am MARRIED. 

" Before I had become acquainted 
with you, I was attached to another 
man, whose name I must beg leave to 
conceal. About a year since, circum- 
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Stances compelled him to go abroad, 
and before his departure, he procured 
a written proiiiise froni me, to marry 
him on the .first day of his return. 
You then came, and succeeded in ri- 
valling him, 

'• As he never once wrote, after he 
had left the country, I concluded that 
he was dead. Yesterday, however, 
a letter from him was put into my 
hand, which announced his return, and 
appointed a private interview. I went. 
He had a clergyman in waiting to join 
our hands. I prayed, entreated, wept 
—all in vain. 

" I BECAME HIS WIFE. 

" O William, pity, but do not blame 
me. If you are a man of honour and 
of feeling, never shew this letter, or 
tell its contents to one living soul. Do 
not even speak to myself on th^ sub- 
ject of it. 
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" You see I pay your own feeling;^ 
the compliment of not signing the 
name that I now bear. 

" Adieu, dear William: adieu for 
«ver." 

We then returned to the sitting- 
room, and found William there. While 
we were conversing, I took an oppor- 
tunity to slip the letter, unperceived, 
into his hand, and to bid him read it 
in some other place. He retired with 
it, and we continued talking. But in 
about half an hour he hurried into the 
room, with an agitated countenance; 
stopped opposite to Mary, and looked 
at her earnestly. 

" William r' cried she, '' William ! 
For shame then, don't frighten one so.** 

"No, Mary,** said he, " I scorn to 
frighten you, or injure you either. I 
believe I am above that. But no 
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wonder my last look at you should be 
frightful. There is your true-lover's 
knot — there is vour hair — there are 
your letters. So now, Mary, good- 
by, and may you be for ever happy, is 
what I pray Providence, from the 
bottom of my broken heart!*' 

With these words, and a piteous 
gland^ of anguish, he rushed from the 
room. 

Mary remained motionless a mo- 
ment; then half rose, sat down, rose 
again; and gr^w pale and red by turn$« 

^' Tis so — so laughable/' saki she 
at length, while her quivering lip re- 
fused the attempted smile. " All my 
presents returned too. Sure — my 
heavens! — Sure he cannot want to 
break 'off with me? Well, I have as 
good a spirit as he, I believe. Th,e 
base man; the cruel, cruel man!'' ancl 
she burst into a passion of tears. 
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I tried to sooth her, but the more I 
said, the more she wept. She was 
sure, she said, she was quite sure that 
he wanted to leave her; and then she 
sobbed so piteously, that I was on the 
point of undeceiving her; when, for- 
tunately, we heard her father return- 
ing, and she ran into her own room. 
He asked about her; I told hiiA that 
she was not well ;— the old excuse of 
Si fretting heroine; so the good man 
went to her, and with difficulty gained 
admittance. They have remained to- 
gether ever since. 

How delicious will be the happy 
denouement of this pathetic episode, 
this dear novellette ; and how sweetly 
\^ill it read in my memoirs! 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

The night was so dark when I re- 
paired to the casement, that I have 
been trying to compose a dedcription 
of it for you, in the style of the best 
romances. But after having summon- 
ed to my mind all the black articles of 
value that I can recollect— ebony, sa- 
bles, palls, pitch, and even coal, I 
find I have nothing better to say, than» 
simply, that it was a dark night* 

Having opened the casement, I sat 
down at it, and repeated these linea 
aloud. 

SONNET. 

% 

Kow w^ile within their icings each feather'd 
pair, 
Hide their h^sh*d heads, thy tisit^ moon^ 
renew, 
Shake thy pale tresses down, irradiate air, 
Earth, and the spicy flowers that scent tho 
. dew. 
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The lonely nightingale shall pipe to thee, 
And I will moralize her minstrelsy. 

Ten thousand birds the son resplendent sing, 
One only warbles to the milder moon. 

Thus for the great, how many wake the string. 
Thus for the good, how few the lyre attune. 

As soon as I had finished the son- 
net, a low and tremulous voice, 
close to the casement, sung these 
woi'ds : 

SONG. 

Haste, my love, and come away; 
What is folly, what is sorrow ? 
'Tis to turn from joys to-day, 
'Tis to wait for cares to.'morrow« 
O'er the rirer, 
Aspins shiver : 
Thus I tremble at delay. 
Light discovers, 
' Vowing lovers : 
See the stars with sharpened ray, 
Gathering thicker, 
Glancing quicker ; 
Haste^ my love, and come away. 
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I sat eDraptured, and heaved a sigh* 

'* Enchanting sigh !" cried the singer,, 
as he sprang through the window ; but 
it was not the voice of Stuart. 

I screamed loudly. 

** Hush!" cried the mysterious un- 
known, and advanced towards me; 
when, to my great relief, the door was 
thrown open, and the old peasant en- 
tered, with Mary behind him, holding 
a candle. 

In the middle of the room, stood a 
man, clad in a black cloak, with 
black feathers in his hat, and a black 
mask on his face. 

The peasant, pale as death, ran for- 
ward, knocked him to the ground, 
and seized a pistol and carving-knife, 
that were stuck in a belt about his 
waist. ^^ 

" Unmask him !*' cried I. 

The peasant, kneeling on his body. 
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tore ofF the mask, and I beheld — Bet- 
terton ! 

" Alarm the neighbours, Mary !*' 
cried the peasant. 

Mary put down the candle, and 
went out. 

^' I must appear in an unfavourable 
light to you, my good man," said this 
terrifying character; '* but the young 
lady will inform you that I came 
hither at her own request.*' 

" For shame !'' cried I. **^ What a 
falsehood !" 

" Falsehood!*' said he. " I have 
your own letter, desiring me to come.** 

** The man is mad,'* cried I. " I 
jiever wrote him a letter." 

" I can produce it to your face,'* 
said he, pulling a paper from his poc- 
ket, and to my great amazement read^ 
ing these lines. 

^^ Cherubina begs that Bettertoa 
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will repair to her window, at ten 
o'clock to-night, disguised like nxx ' 
ItaliaQ assassin, with dagger, cloak, and 
pistol. The signal is to be his sing- 
ing an air under the casement, which 
she will then open, and he may enter 
her chamber/' 

" I will take the most solemn oath,*f 
cried I, " that I never wrote a line of 
it. But this unhappy wretch, who i§ 
a ruffian of the first pretensions, has a 
base design upon me, and has followed 
me from London, for the purpose of 
eflfecting it; so I suppose, he wrote 
the letter himself, as an excuse, in 
case of discovery/* 

" Then he shall march to the ma? 
gistrate's,*' said the peasant, " and I 
will indict him for house-breaking !'* 

A man half so frantic as Betterton 
I never beheld. He foamed, he grin- 
ned, he grinded the remnants of his 
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teeth ; and swore that Stuart was at 
the bottom of the whole plot. 

By this time, Mary having returned 
^ith two men, we set forward in a 
body to the magistrate's, and delivered 
our depositions before him. I swore 
that I did not write the letter, and 
that, to the best of my belief, Better- 
ton harboured bad designs against 
me. 

The peasant swore that he had 
found the culprit, armed with a knife 
and pistol, in his house. 

The magistrate, therefore, notwith*- 
standing all that Betterton could say, 
committed him to. prison without he** 
sitation. 

As they were leading him away, he 
cast a furious look at the magistrate^ 
and said : 

" Ay, Sir, I suppose you are one of 
those pensioned justices^ who minister 
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our vague and sanguinary laws, aiid, 
do dart deeds for our usurping oligar- 
chy, that has assumed a power of 
making our most innocent actions mis- 
demeanours, of determining points of 
.law without appeal, of imprisoning our 
persons without trial, and of breaking 
open our houses with the standing army. 
£ut nothing wilt go right till we have 
a reform in Parliament.— neither peace 
nor war, commerce nor agriculture — 

" Clocks nor watches, 1 suppose, 
«aid the magistrate. 

" Ay, clocks nor watches," cried 
Betterton, in a rage. " For how can 
our mechanics make any thing good, 
whil^ a packed parliament deprives: 
theni of money and a mart ?" 

" So then,*' said the magistrate^ 
" ff St. Dunstan's clock is out of ordefi,' 
'tis owing to the want of a reform in 
Parliameatu'* 
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^' I have not the most distant doubt 
of it," cried Bettertou. 

** 'Tis fair then," said the magistrate, 
^^ that the reformists should take such 
a latitude as they do ; for, probably, 
by their encouragement of time-pieces, 
they will at last discover the longi- 
tude." 

" No sneering, Sir," cried Betterton. 
'f Now do your duty, as you call it, 
and abide the consequence." 

This gallant grey Lothario was then 
Jed off; and our party returned home. 

Adieu. 

LETTER XXV. 

I ROSE early this morning, and re- 
paired to my favourite willow, to con- 
template the placid landscape. Fling- 
ing myself on the grass, close to the 
brook, I began to warble a rustic ma- 
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ddgal. I then let down my length of 
tresses, and, stooping over the stream- 
let, laved them in thd little urn of the 
dimpling Naiad. 

This, you know, was agreeable 
0DOugh, but the accident that befel me 
was not. For, leaning too much over, 
I lost my balance, and rolled headlong 
into the middle of the rivulet. As it 
was shallow, I did not fear being 
drowned, but as I was a heroine, I 
hoped to be rescued. Therefore, in- 
stead of rising, as I might easily have 
done, there I lay, shrieking and listen- 
ing, and now and then lifting up my 
head, in hopes to see Stuart come fly- 
ing towards me on the wings of the 
wind. Oh no ! my gentleman thought 
proper to make himself scarce; so* 
dripping, shivering, and indignant, I 
scrambled out, and bent my steps to- 
wards the cottage# 
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On turning the corner of the hedge, 
who should I perceive at the door, but 
the hopeful youth himself, quite at 
his ease, and blowing a penny trumpet 
for a chubby boy. 

" What has happened to you ?** saict 
he, seeing me so wet* 

" Only that 1 fell into the brook," 
answered I, ^' and was under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of saving my own' 
life, when I expected that you would 
have condescended to take the trouble 
off my hands/* 

" Expected!" cried he. ** Surely 
you had no reason for supposing that I 
was so near to you, as even tb have 
witnessed the disaster.^' 

**. And it is, therefore," retorted I, 
r** that you ought to have been so ne^r 
me as to have witnessed it." 

" You deal in riddles," said he, 

" Not at all," ans#ered I. '' For the 
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farther off a distrest heroine believes a 
hero, the nearer he is sure to be. Only 
let her have good grounds for auppos-: 
ing him at her Antipodes, and nine 
times out of ten she finds him at her 
elbow." 

" Well/* said he, laughing, " though 
I did not save your life, I will not en- 
danger it, by detaining you in your- 
wet dress* Pray hasten to change it/* 

I took his advice, and borrowed 
some clothes from Mary, while mine- 
were put to the fire. After breakfast, 
I once more equipped myself in my 
Tuscan costume, and a carriage being, 
ready for us, I took an affectionate 
leave of that interesting rustic. Poor 
girl ! Her attempts at cheerfulness all 
the morning were truly tragical ; and, 
absorbed in another sorrow, she felt 
but little for my departure. 

On pur way, Stuart confessed that 
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he was the person who wrote the 
letter to Betterton in my name ; and 
that he did so for the purpose of en- 
trapping him in such a manner as to 
prevent him from accompanying me 
farther. He was at the window during 
the whole scene ; as he meant to have 
seized Betterton himself, had not the 
peasant done so. 

" You will excuse mv thus inter- 
fering in your concerns/' added* he; 
^^ but gratitude demands of me to pro- 
tect the daughter of my guardian ; and 
friendship for her improves the duty tp 
a pleasure." 

♦* Ah!" said I, " however it has 
happened, I fear you dislike me 
strangely." 

*V Believe me, you mistake,*' an- 
swered he. " With a few foibles 
(which are themselves as fascinating as 
foibles eau be), you possess many vir* 



\ 
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tii€s; and, let me add^ a thousand at- 
tractions. I who tell you blunt truths, 
may well afford you flattery.*' 

" Flattery," said I, pleased by his 
praises, and willing to please him in 
return by serious conversation, " de- 
serves censure only when the mo- 
tive for using it is mean or vici- 



ous." 



*' Your remark is a just one/' ob- 
served he. '' Flattery is often but the 
hyperbole of friendship ; and even 
though a compliment itself may not 
be sincere, our motive for paying it 
may be good. Flattery, so far from in- 
juring, may sometimes benefit the ob- 
ject of it ; for it is possible to create a 
virtue in others, by persuading them 
that they possess it/' 

** Besides," said I, "may we not 
pay a compliment, without intending 
that it should be believed; but merely 
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to make ourselves agreeable by an effort 
of the wit? And since such an effort 
shews that we consider the person flat- 
tered worthy of it the compliment 
proves a kind intention at least, and 
thus tends to cement affection and 
friendship." 

In this manner Stuart insensibly led 
me to talk on grave topics; and we 
continued a delightful conversation the 
remainder of the day. Sometimes he 
seemed greatly gratified at my spright- 
ly sallies, or serious remarks; but 
never could I throw him off his guard, 
by the dangerous softness of my man- 
ner. He now calls me the lovely vi- 
sionary. 

Would you believe that this laugh- 
ing, careless, unpathetic creature, is a 
poet, and a poet of feeling, as the fol- 
lowing lines will prove. But whether 
he wrotethem on a real or an imaginary 
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being, I cannot, by any art, extract 
from him. 

THE FAREWELL. 

Go, gentle muse, 'tis near the gloomy day, 
Long dreaded ; go^ and say farewell for me ; 

A sad farewell to her who deigned thee, say. 
For far she hastens hence. Ah^ hard decree I 

Tell her I feel that at the parting hour, 

More than the waves will ]ieaye in tumult wild: 

More than the skies will threat a gushing shower, 
More than the breeze will breathe a murmur 
mild. 

Say that her influence flies not with her furm^ 
That distant she will still engage my mind : 

That suns are most remote when mostt iiey warm, 
That flying Parthians scatter darts behind. 

Long will I gaze upon her racant home, 
As the bird lingers near its pilfered nest. 

There, will I cry, she turned the studious tome ; 
•There sported, there her en vied pet caressed. 

G 9 
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There, 'while she plied accomplished works of art, 
I saw her form, inclined with Sapphic grace; 

Her radiant eyes, blest emblems of her hearty 
And all the liYing treasures of her face. 

The Parian forehead parting clustered hair, 
The cheek of peachy tinct, the meaning brow ; 

The witching archness, and the grace so rare^ 
So magical, it charmed I knew not how. 

Light washer footstep as the silent flakes 

Of falling snow ; her smjle was blithe as morn ; 

Her dimple, like the print the berry makes, 
In some smooth Jake, when dropping from the 
thorn. 

To snatch her passing accents as she spok«j 
To see her slender hand, (that future prize) 

Fling back a ringlet, oft I dared proroke^ 
The gentle Tengeance of averted eyes^ 

Tet ah, what wojider^ if, when shrinking awe 
Withheld me from her sight, I broke my chain ? 

Or when I. made a single glaace my law, 
What wonder if that law were oiade in Taia ? 
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And say, can noaght httt conTer se lore inipire ? 

'What tlio* for me her lips haTO nercr mored ? 
The Tale that speaks but ^th its feathered choir, 

Wlien long beheld, ^temfllly is lored. 

Go then, my muse, 'tis near the gloomy day 
Of parting ; go, and say farewell for m« ; 

A sad farewell to her who .deigned thee, say, 
Whatever engage her, wheresoe'er she be. 

If slambering, tell her in my dreams she sways, 
If speaking, tell her in my words she glows ; 

If thoughtful, tell her in my thougl^s she strays. 
If tuneful, tell her in my song she flows. 

Tell her that soon my dreams unblest will prore ; 

That soon my words on absent charms will 
dwell; 
That soon mythoughts remembered hours will loTe; 

That soon my song of vain regrets will tell. 

Then, in romantic moments, I will frame. 
Some scene ideal, where wc meet at last; 

Where, by my peril, snatched from wreck or 
flame, 
She smiles reward arid talks of all the pas'tt 

G 3 
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Now for the lark she flies my -wistful lay. 

Ahy could the bard some winged warbler be, 
Following her form, no longer would he say, 

Go, gentle muse, and bid farewell for me."* 

I write from an inn within a mile of 
Lady Gwyn's. Another hour and 
my fate is decided. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXVL 

At length, with a throbbing heart, 
I now, for the first time, beheld the 
mansion of my revered ancestors — the 
present abode of Lady Gwyn. That 
unfortunate usurper of my rights was 
not denied to me ; so I alighted ; and 
though Stuart wished much to be pre- 
sent at the interview, I would not permit 
him; but was ushered by the footman 
into the sitting-room. 
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I entered with erect, yet gentle ma- 
jesty ; while my Tuscan habit, which 
wa3 soiled and shrivelled by the brook, 
gave me an air of complicated distress. 

I found her ladyship at a table, clas- 
sifying fossils. She was tall and thin, 
and bore the remains of beauty; but I 
could not discover the family face. 

She looked at me with some sur- 
prise; smiled, and begged tp know my 
business. 

^^ It is a business," said I, ^* of the 
most vital importance to your lady- 
ship's honour and repose ; and I la- 
ment that an imperious necessity com* 
pels me to the invidious task of aq- 
quainting you with it. Could any 
thing add to the painful nature of my 
feelings, it would be to find that I had 
wounded your's."' 

" Your preamble alarms me,'* said 
she. " Do, pray be explicit." 

G 4 
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" I must begin," said I, " with de- 
claring my perfect conviction of your 
ignorance, that any person is existing, 
who has a right to the property which 
your ladyship at present possesses/' 

** Assuredly such a notion never en- 
tered my head,'' said she, ^' and indeed, 
were such a claim made, I should con- 
sider it as utterly untenable— *in fact, 
impossible^'' 

" 1 regret," said I, " that it is unde- 
niable. There are documents extant, 
and witnesses living, to prove it beyond 
all refutation." 

Her ladyship, I thought, changed 
colour, as she said : 

*' This is strange ; but I cannot be- 
lieve it. Who would have the face to 
set up such a silly claim ?" 

" I am so unfortunate as to have that 
face," answered I, in a tone of the most 
touching humility. 
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" You !" she cried with amazement. 

*' You !" 

^* Pardon me the pain I give you/* 
said I, ^* but such is the fact; and 
grating as this interview must be to the 
feelings of both parties, I do assure you^ 
that I have sought it, solely to prevent 
the more disagreeable process of a law- 
suit/' 

" You iire welcome to twenty law- 
suits, if you wish them,*' cried she, 
*' but I fancy they will not deprive me 
of my property/' 

'^ At least,'' said I, " they may be 
the means of sullying the character of 
your deceased lord/' 

" I defy the whole world/' cried she, 
*^ to affix the subtest imputation on 
his'character/' ^ 

" Surely/' said I, ** you cannot pre- 
tend ignorance of the fact, that his lord* 
ship had the character of being— -—I 
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trust; more from misfortune, than from 
inherent depravity ; for your ladyship 
\vell knows that man, frail man, in a 
moment of temptation^ perpetrates atro- 
cities, which his better heart afterwards 
disowns/' 

" But his character W cried she. 
" What of his character ?" 

" Ah !*' said I, " your ladyship will 
not compel me to mention/' 

** You have advanced too far to re- 
treat," cried she. " I demand an un- 
equivocal explanation. What of his 
character?" 

" Well, since I must speak plain," 
replied I, " it was that of an*— — 
assassin !" 

*' Merciful powers!" said she, in a 
faint voice, and reddening violently. 
" What does the horrid woman mean ?" 

" I have at this moment," cried I, 
*' a person ready to make oath, that 
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your unhappy husband bribed a servant 
of my father's to murder me, while 
yet an infant, in cold blood." 

" *Tis a falsehood !" cried she. " I 
would stake my life on its being a vile, 
malicious, diabolical falsehood.*' 

*' Would it were T said I, " but 
oh ! Lady Gwyn, the circumstances, 
the dreadful circumstances— these can- 
not be contradicted. It was mid- 
night;— the bones of my noble father 
had just been deposited in the grave; — 
when a tall figure, wrapt in a dark 
clo^k, and armed with a dagger, stood 
before the seneschal. It was the late 
Lord Gwyn I" 

" Who are you?'* cried she, starting 
up quite pale and horror-struck. " In 
the name of all that is dreadful, who 
can you be ?' 

" Your own niece !" said I, meekly 
kneeling to receive her blessing — '*Lady 
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Cherubina De Willoughby, the daugh-i- 
terof your ladyship's deceased brother, 
Lord De Willoughby, and of his much 
injured wife, the Lady Hysterica Be- 
lamour !" 

" Never heard of such persons in all 
my life!*' cried she, ringing the bell fu- 
riously. 

" Pray,'* said I, "be calm. Act 
with dignity in this affair. Do not 
disgrace our family. On my honour, I 
mean to treat you with kindness. 
Nay, we must positively be on terms 
of friendship— 1 make it a point. Af- 
ter all, what is rank? what are riches? 
How vapid their charms, compared 
with the heartfelt joys of truth and vir- 
tue! O, Lady Gwyn, O, my respected 
aunt; I conjure you by our common 
ties of blood, by your brother, who 
was my father, spurn the perilous toy, 
fortune^ and retire in time, and with- 
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out exposing your lost lord, into the 
peaceful bosom of obscurity !" 

" Conduct this wretch out of the 
house/' said her ladyship to the ser- 
vant who had entered. " She wants 
to extort money from me, I believe.** 

" A moment more/* cried I. 
^* Where is old Eftsoones ? Where is 
that worthy character ?** 

" I know no such person,** said she. 
" Begone, impostor !** 

At th^ word impostor, I smiled; 
drew aside my ringlets with one hand^ 
and pointed to my inestimable mole 
with the other. 

" Am I an impostor now ?'* cried I. 
«'6ut learn, unfortunate woman, that I 
have a certain parchment too.** — 

•' And a great deal of insolence too,** 
said she. 

" The resemblance of it, at least,** 
cried I, " for I have your ladyship's 
portrait. 
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" My portrait!*' said she with a 
sneer. 

" As sure as your name is Nell 
Gwyn/' cried I ; '* for Nell Gwyn is 
written under it ; and let me add, that 
you would have consulted both your 
own taste, and the dignity of our house 
better, had you got it written Eleanor 
instead of Nell." 

" You little impertinent reprobate!" 
exclaimed she, feeling the peculiar 
poignancy of the sarcasm. '' Begone 
this moment, or I will have you drum- 
med through the village !'* 

I waved my hand in token of high 
disdain, and vanished. 

" Well,'' said Stuart, as I got to the 
carriage, *' has her ladyship acknow- 
ledged your claims ?" 

*' No, truly," cried I, ** but she has 
turned me out of my own house — think 
of that!" 

'^ Then," said he, springing from the 
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chaise, " I will try whether I cannot 
succeed better with her ladyship ;" and 
he went into the house. 

I remained in a state of the greatest 
perturbation till he came back. 

" Good news!" cried he. "Her 
ladyship wishes to see you, and apolo- 
gize for her rudeness; and I fancy,'! 
added he, with a significant nod, " all 
will go well in a certain affair." 

" Yes, yes,*' said I, nodding in re- 
turn, " I flatter myself she now finds 
civility the best of her game.*' 

I then alighted, and her ladyship ran 
forward to meet me. She pressed my 
hand, my-deared me twice in a breath, 
told me that Stuart had given her my 
little history — that it was delicious- 
elegant— exotic ; and concluded with 
declaring, that I must remain at her 
house a few days, to talk over the great 
object of my visit. 
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Much as I mistrusted this sudden 
alteratioa in her conduct, I consented 
to spend a short time with her, on the 
principle, that heroines always con* 
trive to get under the same roof with 
their bitterest enemies. 

Stuart appeared quite delighted at 
my determination, and after another 
private interview with her ladyship^ 
set off for London, to mak«; further 
inquiries about Wilkinson. . h- %m, 
however, resolved not to releaiSe that 
mischievous farmer, till I have .se- 
cured my title and estate. You see I 
am grown quite sharp. 

Her ladyship and I had then a long 
conversation, and she fairly confossed 
the probability that my claims are 
just, but denied all knowledge of old 
Eftsoones. I now begin to think rather 
better of her. She has the sweetest 
temper in the world, loves literature 
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and perroquets, scrapes mezzotintos, 
and spends half her income in buying 
any thing that is hardly to be hacj. She 
led me through her cabiiiet, which 
contains the most curious assortment 
in nature— vases of onyx and sar- 
donyx, cameos and intaglios; subjects 
in sea-horse teetb, by Flamingo and 
Benvenuto Cellini; and antique gems 
in iadestofie, mochoa, coral, amber, 
and Tyi'kish agate. 

She has already presented me with 
several dresses, and she calls me her 
lovely protegtCy and the Lady Cberu- 
bitia,— a sound that makes my very 
heart leap within me. Nay, she did 
me the honour of assuring me, that her 
curiosity to know a realv heroine was 
one motive for her having asked me on 
this visit; and that she positively 
considers an hour with me worth all 
her curiosities put together. What 
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a delicate compliment ! So could I do 

* 

lessi in return, than repeat my assur- 
ances, that when I succeed in dispos- 
sessing her of the property, she shall 
never want an asylum in my house. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXVII. 

Think of its having never once 
struck me, till I had retired for the 
night, that I might be murdered I 
How so manifest a danger escaped my 
recollection, is inconceivable; but so 
it was, I never thought of it. Lady 
Gwyn might be (for any thing I could 
tell to the contrary) just as capable of 
plotting an assassination as the Mar-^ 
chesa di Vivaldi ; and surely her mo- 
tives were far more urgent. 

I therefore searched in my chamber, 
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for some trap-door, or sliding pannel, 
by which assassins might enter it; but 
I could find none. I then resolved oa 
exploring the galleries, corridors, and 
suites of apartments, in this immense 
mansion; in hopes to discover some 
place of retreat, or at least some 
mystery relative to my birth. 

Accordingly, at the celebrated hour 
of midnight, I took up the taper, and 
unbolting my door, stole softly along 
the lobby. 

I stopped before one of our family 
pictures. It was of a lady, pale, pen- 
sive, and interesting ; and whose eyes» 
which appeared to look at me, were 
sky-blue, like my Qwn. That was 
sufficient. 

" Gentle image of my departed mo- 
ther!'* ejaculated I, kneeling before it, 
" may thy sacred ashes repose in 
peace 
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I then fiiintiy chaunted a fragment 
of a hymn, and advanced. No sigh 
met my listening ear»^ no moan amidst 
the pauses of the gust. 

With a trembling hand I opened a 
door, and found myself in a spacious 
chamber. It was magnificently fur- 
nished, and a piano stood in one corner 
of it. Intending to run my fingers 
over the keys, I walked forward ; till a 
low rustling in that direction made me 
pause. But how shall I paint to you 
my horror, my dismayjVwhen I heard 
the mysterious instrument on a sudden 
begin to sound; not loudly, but (more 
terrible still!) with a hurried murmur; 
as if all its chords were agitated at 
once, by the hand of some invisible 
demon. 

I did not faint, I did not shriek ; 
but I stood transfixed to the spot. 
The music ceased. I recovered courage 
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aad advanced. The music began again ; 
and again I paused* ^ 

What! should I not lift the simple 
lid of a mere piano, after Emily's 
having drawn aside the mysterious 
veil, and discovered the terrific wax- 
doll underneath it? 

Emulation, enthusiasm, cu^riosity 
prompted me, and I rushed undaunted 
to the piano. Louder and more rapid 
grew the notes~*my desperate hand 
raised the cover, and beneath it, I be* 
held a sight to me the most hideous 
and fearful upon earth,— ^ mouse ! 
- I screamed and dropped t}ie candle, 
whieh was instantly extinguished. 
The mouse ran by me ; I flew towards 
the door, butimisged it, and fell against 
a table ; nor was it till after I had made 
much clamour, that I got out of the 
room. As 1 groped my way through 
the corridor^ I beard vokes^and people 
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in confusion above stairs; and pre- 
sently lights appeared. The whole 
house was in a tumult. 

" They are coming to murder me at 
last!" cried I, as I regained my cham- 
ber, and began heaping chairs and 
tables against the door. Presently 
several persons arrived at it, aiid called 
my name. I said not a word. • They 
called louder, but still I was silent; 
till at length they burst open the jioor^ 
and Lady Gwyn, with some of her do- 
mestics, entered. They found me 
kneeling in an attitude of supplication. 

" Spare, oh, spare me !** cried L 
. " My dear,'' said her ladyship, " np 
harm shall happen you.'' 

" Alas, then," exclaimed I, " what 
portends this nocturnal visit? this 
assault on .my chamber? all these 
dreadful faces ? Was it not enough, 
imhappy woman, that thy husband 
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attempted my life, but must thou, too, 
thirst for my blood ?'* 

Lady Gwyn whispered a servant, 
who left the room ; the rest raised, and 
put me to bed; while .1 read her lady- 
ship such a lecture on murder, as abso-' 
lutely astonished her, 
- The servant soon after returned with 
a cup. . 

" Here, my love,*' said her ladyship, 
^' is^ a composing draught for you. 
Drink it, and you will be quite well 
to-morrow.*' 

I took it with gladness, for I felt my 
brain strangely bewildered by the ter- 
ror that I had just undergone. Indeed 
I have sometimes experienced the 
same sensation before, and it is jex- 
tremely disagreeable. 

They then left a candle in my room, 
and departed. 

My mind still remains uneasy; but 
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I have barricaded the door, and am 
determined on not undressing. I be* 
lieve, however, I must now throw my- 
self on the bed ; for the draught has 

made me sleepy. 

Adieu. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

BiDDT Geimss, I am poisoBed! 
That fieital draught last night — ^why did 
I drink it? — I am in dreadful agony. 
When this reaches you, all will be over. 
«^But I would not die without letting 
you know. 

Farewell for ever, my poor Biddy ! 

1 bequeath you all my ornaments. 
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I 

Yias, my friend, you may well stare 
at receiving another letter from me; 
and at hearing- that I have not been 
poisoned in the least 1 

I must unfold the mystery. When 
I woke this morning, after my noctur- 
nal perambulation, I found my limbs 
30 stiff, and such pains in all my bones, 
that I was almost unable to move. 
Judge of my horror and despair; for it 
instantly flashed across my mind, that 
Lady Gwyn had poisoned me! My 
whole frame underwent a sudden re- 
Tulsion ; I grew sick, and rang the bell 
with violence ; nor ceased an instant, 
till half the servants, and Lady Gwya 
herself, had burst into my chamber. 

vox*. It. B 
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" If you have a remnant of mercy 
left/' cried I, ** send for a doctor!'* 

** What is the matter, my dear/' said 
her ladyship. 

** Only that you have poisoned me, 
my dear/' cried I. " Dear^ indeed ! 
I presume your ladyship imagines, that 
the liberty you have taken wilh my 
life, authorizes all other freedoms. 
Qh, what will become of me !" 
. *' Do, tell me," said she, ^' how arq 
you unwell?" 

"I am sick to death/' cried!. "I 
have pains in all my limbs, and I shall 
be a corpse in half an hour. Oh, in- 
deed, you have done the busifieai; com- 
pletely. Lady Eleanor Qwyn, 1 do 
heice, on my death-bed, and wit^ all 
ipy senses abpiit me, acci^ise yovi, be- 
fore ypyr domestics, of having ^4r^ 
i^isti/er^d a deadly pQtion to i^ .la#t 
night/* 
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" Go for the physician,*' said her 
ladyship to a servant. 

** Wellmayyou feel alarmed/* cried I, 
*« your life will pay the forfeit of mine/* 

" But you need not feel alarmed/* 
said bef ladyship, *' for really, what I 
gave you last night, was merely to 
make you sleep/* 

"Yes," cried I, " the sleep of the 
grave ! O Lady Gwyn, what have I 
done to you, to deserve death at your 
hands? And in such a manner too! 
Had you even shewn so much regard 
to custom and common decency, as to 
have ojSered me the potion in a bowl 
or a goblet, there might have been 
some little palliation. But to add in- 
sult to injury; — to trick me out of my 
life with a paltry tea-cup;— to poison 
a girl of my pretensions, as vulgarly as 
ycHU would a rat; — no, no, Madam> 
this is not to be pardoned !** 

H 3 
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Her ladyship again began assuring 
me that I had taken nothing more than 
a soporific ; but I would not hear her, 
and at length, I sent her and the do- 
mestics out of the chamber, that I' 
might prepare for my approaching end. 

How to prepare was the question; 
for I had never thought of death seri- 
ously, heroines so seldom die. Should 
I follow the beautiful precedent of the 
dying Heloise, who called her friends 
about her, got her chamber sprinkled 
with flowers and perfumes, and then 
gave up the ghost, in a state of ele- 
gant inebriation with home-made 
wine, which she passed for Spanish? 
Alas! I had no friends — not even 
Stuart, at hand; flowers and perfumes 
I would not condescend to beg from 
my murderess; and as for wine, I could 
not abide the thoughts of it in a morn* 
ing. 
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But amidst these reflections, a more 
serious and less agreeable subject in- 
truded itself upon me,— the thoughts 
of a future state. I strove to banish 
it, but it would not be repulsed. Yet 
surely, said I, as a heroine, I am a pat- 
tern of perfect virtue ; and therefore, . I 
must be happy hereafter. But was 
virtue sufficient^ At church (seldom as 
I had frequented it, in consequence of 
its sober ceremonies, so unsuited to 
my taste,) I remembered to have heard 
a very different doctrine. There I had 
heard, that we cannot learn to do right 
without the Divine aid, and that to 
propitiate it, we Qiust make ourselves 
acquainted with those principles of re- 
ligion, which enable us to prefer 
duteous prayers, and to place implicit 
teliance on the power and goodness of 
the Deity. Alas, I knew nothing of 
religion, except from novels; and in 
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these, though the devotion of heroines 
is sentimental and graceful to a degree, 
it never influences their acts, or ap- 
pears connected with their morftl du*- 
ties. It IS so speculative and genera- 
lized, that it would answer the Greek 
or the Persian church, as well as the 
christian; and none but the picturesque 
and enthusiastic part is presented; 
such as kissing a cross, chanting a 
vesper with elevated eyes, or com- 
posing a well-worded prayer. 

The more I thought, the more hor- 
rible appeared my situation. I felt a 
confused idea, that I had led a worth- 
less, if not a criminal life; that I had 
left myself without a friend in this 
world, and had not sought to make one 
in the next. I became more and more 
agitated. I tried to turn my thoughts 
,:back to the plan of expiring with grace, 
but all in vain. I then wrote the note 
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to you; then endeavoured to pray: 
nothing could calm or divert my mind. 
The pains grew worse, I felt sick at 
heart, my palate was parched, and I 
now expected that every breath would 
be my last; My soul recoiled from 
the thought, and my brain became a 
confused chaos. Hideous visions of 
eternity rushed into my mind; I lay 
shivering, groaning, and abandoned to 
the most deplorable despair. 

In this state the physician found me. 
O what a joyful relief, when he de- 
clared, that my disorder was nothing 
but a violent rheumatism, contracted, 
it seems, by my fall into the water the 
morning before! Never was transport 
equal to mine; and I assured him that 
he should have a place in my memoim^ 

He prescribed for me ; but remarked, 
that I might remain ill a whole months 
or be quite well in a few days* 
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" Positively," said her ladyship, 
♦* you must be quite well in four; for 
then my ball comes on ; and I mean to 
make you the most conspicuous figure 
at it. I have great plans for you^ I as- 
sure you/' 

I thanked her ladyship, and begged 
pardon for having been so gi<)dy as to 
call her a murderess; while she 
laughed at my mistake, and made 
quite light of it. Noble woman ! But 
I dare say magnanimity is our family 
virtue. 

No sooner had I ceased to be mi- 
serable about leaving the world, than 
I became alpiost as much so about 
losing the ball. To lose it from any 
cause whatever, was sufficiently pro- 
yoking ; but to lose it by so gross a 
disorder as a rheumatism, was, in- 
deed, dreadful. Now, had I even 
some pale, genteel, sofa-reclining ill- 
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liess, curable by hartshorn, I would 
bless my kind stars, and drink that 
nauseous cordial, from morning eveu 
unto night. For disguise thyself a» 
thou wilt, hartshorn, still thou art a 
bitter draught ; and though heroines in 
all novels have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no less bitter on that 
account. 

Being on this subject, I have to la- 
ment, that I am utterly unacquainted 
with those refined ailments, which 
every girl that I read of, meets withy 
as things of course. The consequence 
is my wanting that beauty,^ which» 
touched with the languid delicacy of 
fllness, gains from sentiment what it 
loses in bloomy so that really this 
horse's constitution of mine is a ter- 
rible disadvantage to jne. I know, had 
I the power of inventing my own in- 
dispositions, I would strike out some- 
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thing far beyond even the hectics and 
head-aches of my fair predecessors. I 
believe there is not a sigb->fever ; but I 
would fall ill of a scald from a lover's 
tear, or 'a classic scratch from tlie 
thorn of a rose. 

Adieu» 



LETTER XXX. 

This morning I awoke almost free 
from pain ; and towards evetking, I was 
able to appear in the drawing-room. 
Lady Gwyn had asked several of her 
friends to tea, so that I passed a de- 
lightful afternoon; the charm, admi* 
jpation, and astonishment of all. 

On retirii^ for the aight to my 
chamber, I found this note on my toi* 
lette, and read it with n^ beating 
heart. 
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To the Lady Cherubina. 

** Your mother lives! and is 
confined in one of the subterranean 
vaults belonging to the villa* At mid-* 
night you will hear a tapping at your 
door. Open it, and two men in masks 
will appear outside. They will blind- 
fold, and conduct you to her. You 
will know her by her striking likeness 
to her picture in the gallery. Be si- 
lent, courageous, and circumspect. 

" An unknown Friend.'' 

What a. flood of new feelings gush- 
ed upon my soul, as I laid down the 
billet, and lifted my filial eyes to heai- 
ven ! I was about to behold my mother .i 
Mother — endearing name ! I pictured 
to myself, that unfortunate lady, 
stretched on a mattrasfi of shtraW) hep 
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eyes sunken in tbeir sockets, yet still 
retaining a portion of their wonted 
fire ; her frame emaciated, her voice 
feeWe, her band damp and chill. Fond- 
ly did I depict our meeting — our em- 
brace ; she gently pushing me from 
her, to gaze on all the lineaments of my 
countenance, and then baring my tem- 
ple to search for the mole. All^ all is 
convincing ; and she calls me the sof- 
tened image of my noble father I 

Two tedious hours I waited in ex- 
treme anxiety, till at length the cloc^ 
struck twelve. My heart beat respon- 
sive, and in a few moments after, I 
beard the promised signal at my' door. 
i unbolted it, and beheld two men in 
masks and cloaks. They blindfolded me, 
and each taking au arm, led me along. 
Not a word passed. We traversed se- 
veral suites of apartments, ascended 
nights of stairs^ descended others; now 
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>vent this way, now that ; obliquely^ 
circularly, angularly ; till I began ac- 
tually to imagine we were all the time 
iii one spot. 

At length my conductors stop- 
ped. 

" Unlock the postern gate," whis- 
pered one, ^' while I light a torch/* 

" We are betrayed !** said the other, 
" for this is the wrong key/* 

" Then thou beest the traitor,/* cried 
the first. 

. " Thou liest, dost lie, and art ly- 
ing r** cried the second. 

" Take that !" exclaimed the first. 
A groan followed, and the wretch 
dropped to the ground. 

^* You have murdered him !** cried 

» 

I, sickening with horror. 

" I have only hamstrung him., my 
lady,** said the fellow. " He will be 
lame for life/* 
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" Treason !*' shouted the wounded 
man. 

His companion burst open the gate; 
a sudden current of wind met us, and 
we fled along with incredible speedy 
while low moans and smothered 
shrieks were heard at either side of uSr 

" Gracious heaven, where are we ?*' 
cried L 

'*^ In the cavern of death !*' said my 
conductor, ^^ &mous for rats and ban* 
ditti/" 

On a sudden innumerable footsteps 
echoed behind ua» We ran swifter. 

" Fire !**' cried a ferocious accent^ 
almost at my ear ; and in a moment se- 
veral pistols were disAarged. 

I sto]lped, unable to move, breathe^ 
orspe^^ 

='^ I 'amr^wounded all over, right and 
left, forehand aft !'* cried my conduc- 
tor.. 
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*' Am I bleeding ?*' Sftid I> feeling 
myself with my handsk 

" No, blessed St. x^ntliony be prais-^ 
ed'/' answered he ; " an<i now alii* 
safe, for we are at the eell,ai»l the ban* 
ditti have turned into the wrong pas-t 
sage/*^ 

He stopped^ and unlocked a door. 

*^ Enter/' said he, " and behold 
your unhappy niotherr* 

He led me forward^ took the band^ 
age from my eyes, and retiring, locked 
the door upon me. 

Agitated already by the tenors of my 
dangerous expedition^ I felt additional 
horror on finding myself in a dismal 
cell, lighted with a lantern ; where, at 
a small table, sat a woman sufiering 
under a corpulency unpaialleled m 
the memoirs of human monsters. Sb9 
was clad in sackcloth, her head was 
swathed in linen, aad had grey locks 
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on it, like horses' tails. Hundreds of 
frogs were leaping about the floor ; a 
piece of mouldy bread, a mug of wa- 
ter, and a manuscript, lay on the ta- 
ble ; some straw, strewn with dead 
snakes and sculls, oceupied one cor^^ 
ner, and the farther side of the cell 
was concealed behind a black curtain. 

I stood at the door, doubtful, and 
afraid to advance ; while the prodigi- 
ous prisoner set examining me from 
bead to foot* 

At last I summoned courage to say^ 
^^ I fear. Madam, I am an intruder 
here. I liave certainly been shewn 
into the wrong room."^ 

" It is, it is my own, my only 
daughter, my Cherubina \" cried she, 
with a tremendous voice. " Come to 
my maternal arms, thou living picture 
of the departed Theodore !'* 

« Why, Ma'am," said I, ** I would 
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with gredt pleasure, but I am afraid 
that — Oh, Madam, indeed, indeed, 
I am quite sure you cannot be my mo- 
ther r 

" For shame !'* cried she. " Why 
not ?'' 

" Why, Madam,'' answered I, **my 
mother was of a thin habit; as her 
picture proves." 

'* And so was I once,'* said she. 
^^ This deplorable plumpness is ow- 
ing to want of exercise. You see, 
however, that I retain all my former 
paleness/* 

" Pardon me/' said I, " for I must 
say that your face is a rich scar- 
let/' 

** And is this our tender meeting ?" 

cried she. " After ten years' impri- 
sonment, to be disowned by my daiigl^t 
ter, and taunted with sarcas^iix in^i^f^ 
nuations »gainst my face ? Here 19 a 
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pretty joke ! Tell me, girl, will yoti 
embraee me, or will you not ?** 

*♦ Indeed, Madam," answered I, *^ I 
will embrace you presently/* 

" Presently !*' cried she* 

** Yes,'* said I, " depend upon it I 
will. Only let me get over the first 
shock/* 

" Shock !** vociferated 'she. 

Dreading her violence, and feeling 
myself bound to do the duties of a 
daughter, I kneeled at her feet, and 
said : 

** Ever excellent, ever exalted au- 
thor of my being, I beg thy maternal 
blessing !** 

My mother raised me from the 
ground, and hugged me to her heart, 
with such cruel vigour, that almost 
crushed, I cried out* stoutly, and 
struggled for release. 

" And now,'* said she, relaxing her 
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ffrasp, *"< let us talk over our wrongs. 
This manuscript is a faithful narratire 
of my life, previous to my marriage^ 
It was written by my female confi<^ 
dant, to divert her grief, during the 
long and alarming illness of her Dutch 
pug. Take it to your chamber, and 
blot it with your tears, my love/^ 

I put the scroll in my bosom. 

" Need I shock your gentle feel- 
ings," continued sh^, *♦ by relating 
my subsequent story? Suffice it, that 
as soon as you were stolen, I went 
mad about the woods, till X was 
caught ; and on recovering my sensesi^ 
I found myself in this infernal daii» 
geon. Look at that calendar of small 
sticks, notched all over with my dis* 
mal days and nights. Ten long years 
I have eaten nothing but bread. Oh, 
ye favourite pullets, oh ye inimitable 
apple-pies, shall I never, never, taste 
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you more ? Oft too, my reasou wan- 
ders. Oft I see figures that rise like 
furies, to torment me. I see them 
when asleep ; I see them now*— naw!'*^ 

She sat in a fixed attitude of hor- 
ror^ while her straining eyes moved 
slowly round, as if they followed 
;something. I stood shuddering, and 
hating her more and more every mo- 
ment. 

*' Gentle companion of my confine-* 
ment!" cried she, apostrophizing a 
huge toad that she pulled out of her 
bosom; ''dear, spotted fondling; thou, 
next to my Cherubina, art worthy of 
my love. Embrace each other^ my 
friends.*' And she put the hideous pet 
into my hand. I screamed and drop- 
ped it. 

" Oh !'* cried I, in a passion of de- 
spair, " what madness possessed me 
to undertake tl^is execrable enter- 
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fmze !" and I began beating with my 
hand against the door. 

" Do you want to leave your poor 
mother?^' said she, in a whimpering 
tone. 

" Oh ! I am so frightened V* 
said L 

^* You will spend the night here, 
however^'* cried she ; '* and probably 
your whole life too ; for no doubt the 
ruffian who brought you hither was 
employed by Lady Gwyn to entrap 
you/* 

When I heard this terrible sugges- 
tion, my blood ran cold, and I began 
crying bitterly. 

*• Come, my lover* said my mo- 
ther, ^^ and let me lull thee to repose 
on my soft bosom. What is the world 
to us ? Here in each other's society, we 
will enjoy all that affection, all that 
virtue can confer. Come, my daugh- 
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ter, and let me clasp thee to my heart 
once more !^' 

« Ah/' cried I, ** spare me !" 

*^ What !'' exclaimed she, '^ do you 
spurn my proffered embrace ?*' 

^^ Dear, no, Madam," answered I. 
*' BjLit— but you squeeze one soT* 

My mother made a huge stride to- 
wards me; then stood groanitig and 
rolling her eyes. 

« Help!'' cried I, half frantic ; " help ! 
help !" 

I was stopped by a^uppressed titter 
of infernal laughter, as if from many 
demons; and on looking towards the 
black curtain, whence the sound came, 
I saw it agitated; and about twenty 
terrific faces appeared peeping through 
slits in it, and making grins of a mc»t 
diabolical nature. I hid my face in 
my hands. 
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** *Tis the banditti !" cried my mo- 
ther. 

As she spojce, the door opened, a 
bands^e was flung over my eyes, and 
I was hurried ofi> almost senseless^ in 
some one's arms; till at. length, I 
found myself alone in my own chamber. 

Such was the detestable adventure 
of to-night. Oh, Biddy, that I should 
have lived to meet thi^ mother of 
mine! How different from the mo- 
thers that other heroines contrive to 
rummage out in northern turrets and 
ruined chapels ! I am out of all pa- 
tience. Liberate her I will, of course, 
and make a suitable provision for her, 
when I get possession of my property, 
but positively, never will I sleep un- 
der the same roof with ~ (ye powers 
of filial love forgive me!) such a liv- 
ing mountain of human horror. 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

While her ladyship is busied in 
preparing for the ball of to-morrow 
night, I find time to copy my mother's 
memoirs for your perusal. Were she 
herself elegant and interesting, per- 
haps I might think them so too»' and 
if I dislike them, it must be because I 
dislike her ; fpr the plot, sentiment, 
diction, and pictures of nature, differ 
little from what we find in other 
novels. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Blow, blqjT) thou wintr^F wind. 

SHAKESPEARE* 

Blow, breezeS| blow^ 

MOOBE% 

A Storm, — A rustic Repast. — An Alarm. — 
Uncommon readiness in a Child. — An in. 
undated Stranger. — A Castle out of rs. 
»AiR. — An impaired Characteb* 

It was on a nocturnal night in autum- 
nal October; the wet rain fell in liquid 
quantities, and the thunder rolled in 
an awful and Ossianly manner. The 
lowly, but peaceful inhabitants of a 
small, but decent cottage, were just 
sitting down to their homely, but 
wholesome supper, when a loud 
knocking at the door alarmed them. 
Bertram armed himself with a ladle. 
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" Lackadaisy !*' cried old Margueritone, 
amd little Billy seized the favourable 
moment to fill his mouth with meat. 
Innocent fraud ! happy childhood ! 

'* The father's lustre and the Another's bloom." 

THOMPSON**' 

Bertram then opened the door; when 
io| pale, breathless, dripping, and with 
a look that would have shocked the 
1[itiman^ Society, a beautiful female 
tottered into the room. 

** Lackadaisy, Ma'am,** said Mar- 
gueritone, " are you wet ?'* 

^* WetV^ exclaimed the fair un- 
known, wringing a rivulet of rain from 
the corner of her robe ; " O ye gods, 
wetr* 

Margueritone felt the justice, the 
gentleness of the reproof, and turned 
the subject, by recommending a glass' 
of spirits. 






<* Spirit of my sainted 8ire,'» . ' \ 
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The stranger sipped, shook her head, 
and fainted. Her hair was long and 
dark, and the bed was ready ; so since 
she seems in distress, we will leave 
her there awhile ; lest we should he* 
,tray an ignorance of the world, in ap- 
pearing not to know the proper time 
for deserting people. 

On the rocky summit of a beetling 
precipice, whose base was lashed by 
the angry Atlantic, stood a moated, 
and turreted structure, called II Cas- 
tello di Grimgothico. 

As the northern tower had remained 
uninhabited since the death of its late 
lord, Henriques De Violenci, lights 
and figures were, par consequence^ ob- 
served in it at midnight. Besides, the 
black eyebrows of the present baron 
had a habit of meeting for several 
years, and quelquefm^ he paced the 
pictttfe-jjalleiy with a hurried step^ 
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These circumstances combined, thexh 
could be no doubt of his having com- 
mitted murder. Accordingly, all 
avoided him, except the Count Sti*- 
letto, and the hectic, but heavenly 
Hysterica. The former, he knew, was 
the most pale-faced, flagitious charac-* 
ter in the world. But birds of a plupfie 
associate. The latter shall be pre- 
sented to the reader in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MILTON. 

" Ah !" 

POPI. 

A History.— A Mtswrt.~An oriHinai* 
Reflection our Death. — The Heroine di- 
icRiBED. — The Landscape not D£»crib« 
ED. — An awful Reason given. 

One evening, the Baroness De Vio- 
lenci, having sprained her left leg in 
the composition of anecstatic ode, re- 
solved not to go to Lady Penthesilea 
Rouge's rout. While she was sitting 
alone, at a plate of prawns, the foot- 
man entered with a basket, which had 
just been left for her. 

" Lay it down, John,'* said she, 
touching his forehead with her ferk. 
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That gay-hearted young fellow dift 
as he wte desired, and capered out of 

the room. 

Jud^e of her astonishment, when 

she found, on opening it, a little che- 
rub of a baby sleeping within. 

An oaken cross, with " Hystk- 
jiICA,'' inscribed in chalk, was ap- 
pended at its neck, and a mark, like a 
bruised gooseberry, added interest to 
its elbow. 

As she and her lord never had chilr 
dren (at least she could answer for 
herself), she determined, sur le champs 
on adopting the pretty Hysterica, 

Fifteen years did this worthy woman 
dedicate to the progress of her little 
charge ; and in that time, taught her 
every mortal accomplishment. Her 
sigh, particularly, was esteemed the 
softest in Europe. 

But the stroke of death is inevitable .; 

X 4 
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<!ome it must at last, and nei titer 
virtue nor wisdomcan avoid it. In a 
wordy the good old Baroness^ died, 
and our heroine fell senseless on heir 
body. 

'^ O what a fall was ihere^ ray countrymen !*' 

But it is now time to describe our 
heroine. ' As Milton telb us, that Eve 
was ^^ more lovely than Pandora'* (an 
imaginary lady, who never existed but 
in the brains of poets), so do we de*- 
clare, and are ready to stake our lives^ 
that our heroine excelled in her form 
the Timinitilidi, whom no man ever 
saw \ and^ in her voice, the music of 
the spheres, which no man ever heard. 
Perhaps her face was not perfect ; but 
it was more — it was interesting — it 
was oval. Her eyes were of the reaU 
orjiginal old blue ; and her eyelashes of 
the best silk. You forget the thick- 
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tiess of he^Iips, in the casket of pearU 
which they 'enshrined ; and the roses 
of York and Lancaster were united in 
her cheek. A nose of the Grecian 
order surmounted the whole. Such 
was Hysterica. 

But alas! misfortunes are often gre- 
garious, like sheep. For one night, 
when our heroine had repaired to the 
chapel, intendihg to drop her cus- 
tomary tear on the tomb of her sainted 
benefa<itress, she heard on a sudden, 

^< Ob, horrid, horrible, and borridest horror!'*^ 

the distant organ peal a solemn volun- 
tary. Whiie she was preparing, in 
much terror and astonishment, toac«- 
company it with her voice, four men in 
masks rushed from among some tombs, 
and bore her to a carriage, which in* 
fttantly drove off with the whole party.r 
In vain sb« sought to aoften thiem 
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by swoons, tears, and a simple little 
ballad: they sat counting murders, 
and not minding her. 

As the blinds of the carriage were 
closed the whole way, we wave a de- 
scription of the country which they 
traversed. Besides, the prospect with- 
in the carriage will occupy the reader 
enough; for in one of the villains, 
Hysterica discovered — Count Stiletto! 
She fainted. 

On the second day, the carriage 
stopped at an old castle, and she was 
conveyed into a tapestried apartment, 
where the delicate creature instantly 
fell ill of an inverted eyelash, caused 
by continual weeping. She then drew 
"•upon the contemplation of future sor- 
rows, for a supply of that melancholy 
which her immediate exigencies de- 
manded. 
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CHAPTER III, 

Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd ? 

shakespeare. 

Fresh Embarrassments. — An Insult from a 
Spectre.^— Grand Discoveries. — A Shriek* 
— A Tear. — A Sigh, — A Blush. — A Swoon. 

It is a remark founded upon the 
nature of man, and universally credited 
by the thinking part of the world, 
that to suffer is an attribute of mor- 
tality. 

Impressed with a due conriction of 
this important precept, our heroine but 
smiled as she heard Stiletto lock her 
door. It was now midnight, and she 
took up her lamp to examine the 
chamber. Rusty daggers, mouldering 
bones, and ragged palls, lay scattered 
in all the profusion of feudal pleptv^^. ' 
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Several horrors now made their ap- 
pearance; but the most uncommon 
was a winged eyeball that fluttered 
before her face. 

" Say, little, foolish, fluttering tiling?'^ 

She began shrieking and adjusting 
her hair at a mirror, when lo ! she be- 
held the reflection of a ghastly visage 
peeping over her shoulder I Much dis- 
concerted, the trembling girl approach- 
ed the bed. An impertineat appari- 
tion, with a peculiar nose, stood there, 
and made faces at her. She felt of- 
fended at the freedom, to say nothing 
of her being half dead with fright. 

♦* Is it not enough,'" thought she, 
^^ to be harassed by beings of this 
world, but those of the next too must 
think proper to interfere? I am sure,'* 
said she, as she raised her voice in a 
taunting manner, ** En veritCy I have 
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no desire to meddle with iheir affairs. 
Sur ma vicj I have no taste for brim*- 
stone. So let me just advise a certain 
inhabitant of a certain world (not the 
hest^ I believe,) to think less of my 
concerns, and more of hu own. 

Having thus assferted her dignity, 
-without being too personal ^ she walk- 
ed to the casement in tears, and sang 
these ^simple lines, which she graced 
vith intermittent sobs^ 

SONG. 

» 

Alas, welUa-dajr, woe to me, 
Singkig willow, willow, willow ; 

My lorer is far, far at sea, 
On a billow, billow, billow. 

Ah, Theodare, would tboa coald*st be^ 
Oa my pillow,, pillow, pillow ! 

Here she heaved a deep sigh, wben^ 
to her utter astonishment, a voice, as 
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if from a chamber underneath ; took 
up the tune with these words : 

SONG. 

Alas, ivell.a*day, uroe to me, 
Singing sorraw, sorrow, sorrow ; 

A ducat would soon make me free, 
Could I borrow, borrow, borrow; 

And then I would pillow with thee, 
To-morrow, morrow, morrow ! 

Was it?— It was! — Yes, it was the 
voice of her love, her life, her long- 
lost Theodore De Willoughby ! ! ! How 
should she reach him? Forty times she 
ran round and round her chamber, with 
agitated eyes and distracted tresses. 

Here we must pause a moment, and 
express our surprise at the negligence 
of the sylphs and sylphids, in permit- 
ing the ringlets of heroines to be so 
frequently dishevelled. O ye fat- 
cheeked little cherubims, who flap 
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your innocetrt wings, and fly through 
oceans of air in a minute^ without hav- 
ing a hair of your heads discom- 
posed, — no wonder that such stiff 
ringlets should be made of gold ! 

At length Hysterica found a sliding 
pannel. She likewise found a moth- 
eaten parchment, which she sat down 
to peruse. But, gentle reader, ima- 
gine her emotions, on decyphering 
these wonderful words. 

MANUSCRIPT. 



Six tedious years 
and all for what ? — 



^ No sun, no moon. 



Murd — — —— Aduf — be- 
cause I am the wife of Lord Belamour. 

then tore me from him, and 

my little Hysterica — — 



- Criiel Stiletto ! 



He confesses that he put the sleeping 
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babe into a basket sent her 

to the Baroness de Violenci — — ■ 

oaken cross ■ Chalk 

bruised gopseberry 



— I am poisoned — — — . — a 



great pain across my back — — — — i 

j ^— k Oh! Ah! 

Oh ! _ 

Fascinante Peggina Belamour. 

This then was the mother of our he- 
roine ; and the M. S. elucidated, be« 
yond dispute* the mysteries which had 
hitherto hung over the birth of that 
unfortunate orphan. 

We need not add that she fainted, 
recovered, ptesed through the pannel-, 
discovered the dungeon of her Theo- 
dort ; and having asked him bow 
he did» 

" Comment vous portez vous?" 
fell into unsophisticated hysteriok. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sure such a pair vere neter seen^ 
So justly formed to mieet by nature* 

8HBEIDAK. 

4l tender Djadocue. — ^Air inteebstxkg 

FUGHT. — A MISCHI^OUS CloUD. — OuR 

Hero hits upon a singular Expedient.-^ 
Fails.— Takes a Trip to the Metropolis. 

** And is this you ?** cried the de*<» 
lighted youth, as she revived. 

^^ Indeed, indeed it is/' said she. 

" Are you quite, quite sure I" 
cried he. 

" Indeed, indeed I am,*' said she. 

" Well, how do you dp ?"' cried he. 

** Pretty well I thank you,'* said^ 

she. 

They then separated, after fixing to 

meet again. 

One night, as they were indulging 
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each other in innocent endearments, 
and filling up each finer pause with 
lemonade^ a sudden thought struck 
Lord Theodore. 

^' Let us escape/' said h^ 

*' Let us/' said she. 

*' Gods, what a thought was there !'^ 

They then contrived this ingetiioujB 
mode of accomplishing their object. 
In one of the galleries which lay be* 
tween their chambers^ there was a 
window. Having opened it, they 
found that they had nothing to do but 
get out at it. They therefore fled into 
the neighbouring forest. 

** Happjr, bappy, bappy pair !" 

Drtdsx. 

But It is an incontrovertible truism^ 
*that le$ genres humaim are liable to 
disaster ; for in consequence of a cloud 
th^t obscured the inoon, Hysterica 
fell into a snow-pit. What could 



Theodore do i To save her was impos- 
sible ; to perish with her would be 
suicide. In this emergency, he formed 
a bold project, and ran two miles for 
assistance. But alas! on his return, 
not a trace of her could be found. He 
was quite au desespoir ; so, having 
called her long enough, he called a 
chaise, and set off for London. 
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CBAFTER V. 

fissile! 
O Vous !" 

TlLMfACBUS. 

All hail! 

MACBETH* 
AV SXTRAdRDINART ReNCONTRE — PATJSEtlC 

Reparties.-^'Natvraz. Consequences re- 
sulting FROH AN Excess in Spirituous Li. 
QuoRS. — ^TsRRiric Nonsense talked bttwo 

Maniacs. 

• 

One night as Lord Theodore, on his 
return from the theatre, was passing 
along a dark alley, he perceived a can- 
dle lighting in a small window, on the 
ground-floor of a deciduous hoveL 

An indescribable sensation, an un- 
accountable something, whisper^ to 
him, in still, small accents,. " peep 
through the pane." Hedjd sa; but 
what were his emotipns, when he be* 
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held — whom ? Why the very young 
lady that he had left for dead in the 
forest— his Hysterica 1 ! ! 

She was clearstarching in 9, dimity 
bedgown • 

He sleeked his eyebrows with his. 
finger, then flung open the sash, and 
stood before her. 

" Ahy ma belle Atnie/*' cried he. 
^^ So I have caught you at last. I really 
thought you were dead/* 

^< 1 am dead to love and to hope!*' 
said she. 

•* O ye powers!'* cried he, making 
a blow at his forehead. 
"*' ** There are many kinds of powers," 
said she carelessly : ^< perhaps you now 
mean the powers of impudence, Mr.— «* 
I beg pardon —Lord Theodore J>e 
WiHoughby, I bfelieve.*' 

*• I beUeve so,'* retorted he,*'— 
" Mrs. — pr rather Lady Hys— Hys— 
Hys.^^- 
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" Hiss away, my lord !** exclaimed 
the sensitire girl, and fainted. 

Lord Theodore rushed at a bottle 
that stood on the dresser, and poured 
half a pint of it into her mouth ; but 
perceiving by the colour that it was 
not water, he put it to his lips ; — it 
was brandy. In a paroxysm of des- 
pair he swallowed the contents ; and 
at the same moment Hys^terica woke 
from herfainting-^fit, inia.high delirium. 

" What have you done to me?** 
stammered she. " Oh ! I am lost.*' 
" What!**exclaimedtheyouth, who had 
also got. a brain-fever; " after my pre- 
serving you in brandy?** "I am happy 
tohearit,'' lispedshe; "and every thing 
round me seems to be happy, for every 
thing round me seems to be dancingl'* 

Both now began singing, widi dread* 
ful facetiousness ; he, " fill the bowl,'' 
and she, " drink to me only." 

At length they sang themselvesasbep. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Take faim for all in all, 

We ne'er shall l^k upon his like again* 

SOAKB&FEAEIU 

Birth, Pamnta«b, and Education of pu» 
Hero. — Air aspiring Porter. — ^Eclaircis. 

«BM£NT. 

Lord Theodore De .Willoughby was 
the son of Lord De Willoughby, ofi 0« 
Willoughby Castle. After havinggra-P 
duated at Oxford, he took, Aot alone 
a tour of the Orkney Islands, but an 
opportunity of saving, our heroine'^ 
life^ Hence their mutual attachment 
About the same time. Count Stiletto 
bad conceived, a design against tha^ 
poor orphan; and dreading Lord Theor 
doire as a rival, waylaid and imprisoned 
him. 

Butto return. 



r 
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Nes:t morning, the lovers woke in 
full possession of their facuUies, when 
the happiest denouement took place. 
Hysterica told Theodore that she had 
extricated herself from the snow, at 
the risk of her life. In fact, she was 
obliged to pelt it away in balls, and 
Theodore now recollected having been 
hit with one, during his search for hef. 
Fearful of returning to the castle, she 
walked d Londres ; and officiated there 
in the respective capacities of ^ook, 
milliner, own woman» and washer wo- 
man. Her honour too, was untar- 
nished, though a hulking porter had 
paid her the most delicate atteotioDS5 
and assured her that Theodore was 
married to cruel Barbara Allen. j 

Theodore called down several stars 
to Msitness his unalterable love;, and, 
as a farther proof of the fact, o^ered to 
marry her the next day. 

Her former scruples (the myatecioul» 
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circumstances of her birth) being now 
removed, she.beamed an inflammatory 
glance, and consented. He deposited 
a kiss on her cheek, and a blush was 
the rosy result. He therefore repeated 
the application. 



yoL. II. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Sore sucli a day as this was never seea I 

THOMAS THUMB. 

The day, th' indportant day! 

ADDISON. 

O giorno felice! 

ITALIAN. 

« 

Rural Scenery. -^The Bridal Costume.«— 
Old Friends. — Little Billy greatly 
GROWN. — The Marriage. — A Scene of 
Mortality. — Conclusion. 

The morning of the happy day des- 
tined to unite our lovers was ushered 
into the world with a blue sky, and 
the ringing of bells. Maidens, united 
in bonds of amity and artificial roses, 
come dancing to the pipe and tabor; 
while groups of children and chickens 
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add hilarity to the unison of congenial 
minds. On the left of the village are 
seen plantations of tufted turnips ; on 
the right a dilapidated dog-kennel, 

^^ With yenerable grandeur marks the scene ;** 

while every where the delighted eye 
catches monstrous mountains and 
minute daisies. In a word, 

^^ AU nature wears one universal grin." 

The procession now set forward to 
the church. The bride was habited in 
white drapery. Ten signs of the Zo- 
diac, worked in spangles, sparkled 
round its edge, but Virgo was omitted 
at her own desire; and the bridegroom 
proposed to dispense with Capricorn. 
Sweet delicacy! She held a pot of 
myrtle in her hand, and wore on her 
head a small lighted torch, emblema- 
tical of Hymen. The boys and girls 
bounded about her, and old Margueri- 

K 3 
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tone begged the favour of lighting her 
pipe at her la'ship's head. 

** Aha, I remember you !" said little 
Billy, pointing his plump and dimpled 
iinger at her. She remarked how tall 
he was grown, and took him in her 
jirms; while he playfully beat her with 
an infinitude of small thumps. 

The niarriage ceremony passed oflf 
with great spirit; and the fond bride- 
groom, as he pressed her to his heart, 
felt how pure, how delicious are the 
joys of virtue. 

That evenfng, he gave a fite cham- 
peire to the peasantry ; and, after^ 
wards, a magnificent supper to his 
friends. 

The company consisted of Lord 
Lilliput, Sir James Brobdignag, little 
Billy, Anacharsis Clootz, and Joe 
Miller. 

Nothing, they thought, could add 
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to their happiness ; but they were 
miserably mistaken. A messenger, 
pale as Priam^s, rushed into the room, 
and proclaimed Lord Theodore a peer 
of Great Britain, as his father had died 
the night before. 

All present congratulated Lord De 
Willoughby on this prosperous turn 
of affairs; while himself and his charm- 
ing bride exchanged a look that spoke 
volumes. 

Little Billy then pledged him in a 
goblet of Falernian ; but he very pro» 
perly refused, alleging, that as the 
dear child was in love with Hysterica, 
he had probably poisoned the wine, in 
a fit of jealousy. The whole party 
were in raptures at this mark of his 
lotdship's discretion. 

After supper, little Billy rose, and 
bowing gracefully to the bride, stab- 
bed himself to the heart. 

K 3 
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Our readers may now wish to leara 
what became of the remaining per- 
sonages in this narrative. 

Count Stiletto is dead; Lord Lilli- 
put is- no more; Sir Janaes Brobdignag 
has departed this life ; Anacharsis 
Clootz is in his grave; and Mr. J. 
Miller is in another, and we trust, a 
better world. 

Old Margueritone expired with the 
bible in her hand, and the coroner's 
inquest brought in a verdict of lu- 
nacy* 

Having thus conducted our lovers 
to the summit of human happiness, we 
shall take leave of our readers with this 
moral reflection : — 

THE FALLING OUT OV LOVERS IS THE RENEWAL 

OF LOVE. 

THE £ND. 
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I must now leave you to prepare 
my dress for the ball. The ball-room, 
which occupies an entire wing of the 
house, is full of artists and. workmen; 
but hei^ ladyship will not permit me to 
see it till the night of the dance; as, 
she says, she means to surprise me 
with its splendour. Cynics may say 
what they will against expensive de- 
corations; but in my opinion, what- 
ever tends to promote taste in the fine 
arts (and a mental is in some degree 
productive of a moral taste) ; whatever 
furnishes artizans with employment, 
and excites their emulation, must im- 
prove the condition of society. 

♦Adieu. 



K4 
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LETTER XXXII. 

The morning of the ball, I awoke 
without any remains of my late indis*- 
position, except that captivating pale- 
ness, that sprinkling of lilies, which 
adds to ihterest without detracting 
from beauty. 

I rose with the sun, and taking a 
small china vase in my hand, tripped 
into the parterre, to collect the fresh 
and fragrant dew that glistened on the 
blossoms. I filled the piece of painted 
earth with the nectar of the sky, and 
returned. 

During the day, I took nothing but 
honey, milk, and dried conserves; a 
repast the most likely to promote that 
ethereal character which I purposed 
adopting at night. 

Towards evening, I laved my limbs 
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in a tepid bath ; and as soon as the sun 
had waved his last ^crimson banner in 
the west, I began my toilette. 
- So variable is fashion, that I deter- 
mined hot to dress according to its ex- 
isting laws ; since they might be com- 
pletely exploded in a month; and, at 
all events, by the time my life is writ- 
ten, they will have become quite anti- 
quated. For instance, do we not already 
abhor Evelina's and Harriet Byron's 
powdered,' pomatumed, and frizzled 
hair? It was, therefore, my plan to 
dress in imitation of classical models, 
and to copy the immortal toilette of 
Greece. 

Having first divested myself from 
head to foot of every habiliment, I 
took a long piece of the finest cambric, 
and twice wound it gracefully round 
my shoulders and bosom, and twice 
enveloped my form in its folds ; which, 

K 5 
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while they delineated the outline of 
my shape, veiled the tincture of my 
skin. I then flung over it a drapery 
of embroidered gauze, and its unim- 
plicated simplicity gave to my perfect 
figure the spirit of an antique statue. 
An apparent tissue of woven air, it fell 
like a vapour round me. A zone of gold 
and a clasp prettily imprisoned my 
waist; and my graceful arms, unde* 
graded by gloves, were bare to the 
shoulder. Part of my hair was con* 
fined by a bodkin, and part floated 
over my neck in native ringlets. As 
I could not well wear my leg naked, I 
drew on it a texture of woven silk; 
and laced a pair of sandals over my 
little foot; which resembled that of a 
youthful Thetis, or of a fugitive Ata- 
lanta. 

I then bathed my face with the dew 
which I had gathered in the morning, 
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poured on my harr and bosom the 
balmy waters of the distilled rose, and 
sprinkled my drapery with fragrant 
floods of lavender; so that I might be 
said to move in an ambient alp^osphere 
of odours. 

Behold me now, dressed to a charm, 
to a criticism. Here was no sloping, 
or goring, or seaming, or frilling, or 
flouncing. Detestable mechanism of 
millinery! No tedious papillotes, or 
unpoetical pins were here. All was 
done, in a few minutes, with a clasp, 
a zone, and a bodkin. 

As I surveyed my form in the mir- 
ror, I was enrapi;ured at its Sylphic 
delicacy; but J trjembled to reflect, 
that the fairest flowers are the most 
fragile. You wouW imagine that a 
maiden's sigh could dissipate the dra- 
pery ; and its aerial eflfect was as if a 
fairy were to lift the filmy gossamer oa 
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her spear, and lightly fling it over a 
rose-bud. 

Resolving not to make myself visi- 
ble till all the guests had arrived, I sat 
down and read Ossian, to store my 
mind with ideas for conversation. I 
love Ossian, it is so sublime, so be- 
wildered, so full of a blue and white 
mejancholy; of ghosts, and the four 
elements. I likewise turned over other 
books ; for, as I had never mixed in 
fashionable society, I could not talk 
that nothingness, which is every thing 
in high life. Nor, indeed, if I could, 
would I; because, as a heroine, it was 
my part to converse with point, flow- 
ers, and sublimation. 

About to appear in a world where all 
was new to me; ignorant of its forms, 
inexperienced in its rules; fair, young, 
and original, I resolved on adopting 
such manners as should not be subject 
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to place, time, accident, or fashion. 
In short, to copy universal, generaliz- 
ed, unsophisticated nature, and Grecian 
statues. 

As I had studied elegance of atti- 
tude before I knew the world, my 
graces were original, and all my own 
creation ; so that if I had not the tem- 
porary mannerisms of a marchioness, 
I had, at least, the immortal move- 
ments of a seraph. Words may be- 
come obsolete, but the language of 
gesture is universal and eternal. 

As for smiles, I felt myself perfect 
mistress of all that were ever ascribed 
to heroines; — the fatal smile, the smile 
such as precedes the dissolution of 
sainted goodness, the fragment of a 
broken smrle, and the sly smile that 
creates the little dimple on the left 
side of the little mouth. 

At length the most interesting mo- 
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ment of my life arrived ; the moment 
when I was to burst, like a new pflanet, 
on the fashionable hemisphere. I de- 
scended the stairs, and pausing at the 
door, tried to tranquillize my fluttered 
spirits. I then assumed an air-lifted 
figure, scarcely touching the ground, 
and glided into the room. 

The company were walking in grou ps, 
or sitting. 

" That is she; — there she is; — look, 
look!'* was whispered on all sides. 
Every eye fixed itself upon me, 
while I felt at once elevated and op- 
prest. 

LadyGwyn advanced, took my hand, 
and paying me the highest compliments 
on my appearance, led me to a sofa, at 
the upper end of the room. A semicir- 
cle of astonished admirers, head over 
head, ranged itself in my front, and a 
smile of glowing approbation illumi- 



^ 
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nated the faces of all. There I sat, 
in all the bashful diffidence of a simple 
aud inexperienced recluse, trembling 
for myself^ fearing for others, systema- 
tically suppressing my feelings, impul^ 
lively betraying them ; while, with an 
expression of sweet wildness, and re- 
tiring consciousness, was observable a 
4egree of susceptibility too exquisite 
to admit of lasting peace. 

At last a spruce and puny fop stcp^ 
ped from amidst the group, and seated 
himself betide me. 

" This was a fine day, Ma'am,** said 
he, as he admired the accurate turn of 
his ankle. 

"Yes," answered I, "halcyon was 
the morn, when I strayed into the 
garden, to gather flowery dew; dnd it 
seemed as if the twins of Latona had 
met to propitiate their rites. Blushes, 
like their own roses, coloured the va- 
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pours ; and rays, pure as their thoughts, 
silvered the foliage/' 

The company murmured applause. 

" What a pity/' said he, " that this 
evening was wet; as in consequence 
of it, we have probably lost another 
beautiful description from you.** . 

" Ah, my good friend,** cried I, 
wreathing my favourite smile ; and 
laying the rosy tip of my finger on his 
arm ; ^^ such is the state of man. His 
morning rises in sunshine, and his 
evening sets in rain.'* 

While the company were again ex- 
pressing their approbation, I overheard 
one of them whisper to the fop : 

" Come, play the girl off, and' let 
her hare your best nonsense/^ 

The fop winked at him, and then 
turned to me; while I sat shocked 
and astonished, but collecting all my 
powers. 



* 
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" See," said he, " howyou have fas- 
cinated every eye. Actually you are 
the queen-bee; with all your swarm 
about you/* 

" And with my drone too," said I^ 
bowing slightly. 

" Happy in being a drone,** said he, 
*' so he but sips of your honey." 

" Rather say,** cried I, " that he de- 
serves my sting.'* 

" Ah,*' said he, laying his hand on 
his heart; " your eyes have fixed a 
sting here.** 

** Then your tongue,** returned I, 
•' is rather more innocent; for though 
it may have the venom of a sting, it 
wants the point.** 

The company laughed, and he co- 
loured. 

" Do I tease you?** said he, trying 
to rally. " How cruel ! Actually I am 
so abashed, as you may see, that my 
modesty flies into my face.** 
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" Then/* said I, " your modesty 
must be very hard run for a refuge/' - 

Here the room echoed with accla- 
mations. 

*^ I am not at a loss for an answev," 
said he, looking round him, and forc- 
ing a smile. ^' I am not indeed/' 

" Then pray let me have it/' said I, 
" for folly never becomes truly }udic<* 
rous till it tries to be pert/' 

*' Bravo! Bravo!'' cried an hundred 
voices at once, and away the little 
drone flew from my hive. I tossed 
back my ringlets with an infantine 
shake of the head, and sat as if uncon-* 
scious of my triumph. 

The best of it is, that every word he 
said will one day appear in print. Men 
who converse with a heroine ought to 
talk for the press, or they will make 
but a silly figure in her memoirs. 

" I thank you for your spirit, my 
dear/' said Lady Gwyn, sitting down 
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beside me. " That little puppy de- 
serves every severity. Think of his 
always sitting in bis dressing-gown, a 
full hour after he has shaved, that the 
blood may subside from his face. He 
protests his surprise how men can find 
pleasure in running after a nasty fox; 
cuts out half his own coat at his tailors ; 
has a smile, and a ' pretty!' for every 
one and every thing; sits silent till one 
of his four only topics is introduced, 
and then lisping a descant on the last 
opera, the last boxing-match, the last 
race, or the last play, he drains his last 
idea, and has nothing at your service^ 
for the remainder of the night, but an 
assenting bow. Such insects should 
never come out but at butterfly-season ; 
and even then, only in a four-wheeled 
bandbox, while monkeys strew the way 
with mignionette. No, I can n ever/grr^ 
give him for having gone to 
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tein*B last rout in preference to mine ; 
though he knew that she gave her's on 
the same evening purposely to thin 
my party/' 

" And pray," said I," who is Lady 
Bontein ?" 

** That tall personage yonder, with, 
sorrel hair/' answered her ladyship; 
<< and with' one shoulder of the gothic 
order, and the other of the corinthian. 
She has now been forty years endea- 
vouring to look handsome, and she 
still thinks, that by diligent perse- 
verance she will succeed at last. See 
how she freshens her smiles, and la- 
hours to look at ease ; though she has 
all the- awkwardness of a milkmaid, 
without any of the simplicity. You 
must know she has pored over Latin, 
till her mind has become as dead as the 
language itself. Then she writes well- 
bred sonnets about a tear, or a prim- 
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ro»e, or a daisy; but nothing larger 
than a lark ; and talks botany with the 
men, as she thinks that science is a 
sufficient excuse for indecency. Nay, 
the meek creature affects the bible too ; 
but it is whispered, that she has often 
thrown it at her footman's head, with- 
out any affectation at all. But the 
magnificence of to-night will put all 
competition out of her power ; and 
I have also planned a Uttle Scena^ 
classical appropriate, and almost 
unique ; not alone in order to com* 
plete my triumph over her, but to 
grace your entrance into life, by con- 
ferring a peculiar mark of distinction 
on you/* 

" On me V cried L ^« What markr? 
I deserve no mark, I am sure/' 

" Indeed you do/' said she. ** All 
the world knows that you are the first 
heroine in it; and the fact is^ I mean 
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to celebrate your merits to-nigbt, by 
crowning you, just as Coriime was 
crowned in the capitol/' 

" Dear LadyGwyn,*' cried I, pant- 
ing with joy ; " sure you are no*— 
Ah, are you serious ?^' 

" Most serious, my love/^ answered 
she, " and in a short time the cere- 
mony will oommenee. You may per- 
ceive that the young men and girls 
have left the room. It is to prepare 
for the procession ; and now excuse 
me, las I must assist them/' 

She than hurried out, and I re- 
mained half an hour, in an agODy of 
anxious expectation. 

At last, I heard a confused murm4ir 
at the door, and a gentleman ran for- 
ward from k, to clear a passage. A 
lane was soon formed of the guests ; 
and fiincy my feelings, when I beheld 
the promised procession entering ! 
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First appeared several little children, 
who came tripping towards me; some 
with baskets of flowers, and others 
with vases of odorous waters, or cen- 
sers of fragrant fire. After them ad- 
vanced a tall youth of noble port, con- 
spicuous in. a scarlet robe, that trailed 
behind him with graceful dignity. On 
his head was a plat of palm, in his left 
hand he held a long wand, and in his 
right the destined wreath of laurel and 
myrtle. Behind him came maidens, 
two by two, and hand in hand. They 
had each a drapery of wiiite muslin 
flung negligently round them, and 
knotted just under the shoulder; while 
their luxuriant hair floated over their 
bosoms. The youths came next, ha- 
bited in flowing vestments of white 
^inen. 

The leader approached, and making 
profound obeisance,' took my hand. I 
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rose, bowed, and we proceeded with a 
slow step out of the room ; while the 
children ra^ |)efic>re us, tossing their 
little censers} scattering pansies, and 
sprinkling liquid sweets. The nymphs 
and youths followed in couples, and 
the company closed the procession. 
We crossed the hall, ascended the 
winding stliircase, and passed along the 
corridor, till we reached the ball-room. 
The folding doors then flew open, as if 
with wings ; and a scene presented it- 
self, which almost baffles description. 
It was a spacious apartment, oval in 
its form, and walled all round with a 
luxuriant texture of interwoven foli- 
age, kept compact by green lattice- 
work. Branches of the broad cbesnut 
and arbutus were relieved with lauris- 
tinas, acacias, and mountain-ash ; while 
here and there, within the branches, 
appeared clusters of lamps, that min- 
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gled their coloured ra}^ s, and poured a 
flood of lustre on the leaves. The 
floor was chalked iiitof circular com- 
partmaits, and ea6h Ae|)idted somd 
gentle scene of fomancie. There I saiv 
Mortimer and his Amanda, Delville 
and his Cecilia, Val«n6burt and his 
Mmilj. The ceilings was of moss, illu^ 
minated with larg^ eircleis of lamps; 
iotni from th^ Centre of each circle, a 
basket wbs tseen pfe^ping, and half in* 
vertedj as if abofit to shower its ripe 
ll'uiti aiid chapflefs Upon dur heads. 

At the upper end Of the rOom I be- 
held a la^e arbour, elevated on a gra- 
dual sloj36 of turf. Its outside was in- 
tisirtwinefd With jessamines, honey- 
suckles, and Eglantines, tufted with 
clumps of sunflowers, lilies, holly- 
liocks, and a thousand other bloi^soms, 
and hung with clusters of grapes, and 
trails of intricate ivy ; while ell -itB^ifl- 

voi. 11^ I. 
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terior was so studded with innume- 
rable lamps,, that it formed a. resplen- 
dent arch of. variegated fire. The 3eat 
was a grassy bapk, stfewn with a pro- 
fusion of aromatic herbs ; and the 
footstool, was a heap of roses, t^ust 
from under this fbotstooU and through 
the turf, came gushing a little rjll, that 
first tumbled its warbling waters down 
some rugged stones, and then separat- 
ing itself to the right and left, ran 
along a pebbled channel, bordered 
with flowery banks, till it was lost, 
at either side, amidst overshadowing 
branches. 

The moment I set foot in the room, 
a stream of invisible music, as if from 
above, and softened by distance, came 
swelling on my enraptured ear. Thrice 
we circled this enchanted chamber, 
aBd tied to ihe solemn qieasure* I 
was amvzedp wtranced; I fdt elevated 
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to the empyrean. I moved with the 
grandeur qf a goddess, and the grace 
of a vision. 

At length my conductor led me 
across the little rill, into the bower. I 
sat down, and he stood beside me. 
The children lay in groups on the 
grass, while the youths and virgins 
ranged themselves along the opposite 
side of the streamlet, and the rest of 
the company stood behind them. 

The master of this august ceremony 
>iiow waved bis wand : the music 
ceased, all was silent^ aad h^ thus 
began. 

" My countrymen and country- 
women. 

" Behold your Cherubina; behold 
the most celebrated woman in our 
island. Need I recount to you all her 
accomplishments? Her impassioned 
sensibility, her exquisite art in depict- 

L S 
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ing the delicate and affecting relationiB 
between the beauties of nature, and 
the deep emotions of the sOul ? ^eed 
I dwell on those elegant fidventiires, 
those sorrows, and those horrors, 
which sHe has experienced ; 1 might 
almost say, Isbught ? Cfh 1 no, I'he 
whole gl6be already resounds Witli 
fhem, ixiA their fa^e will descend to 
the most reiriote |)dsterity, 

** Need 1 portray bier eloquence, thie 
parity of her style, and the smoothness 
of her periods ? Are not her ancestors 
illustrious ? Are not her manners fas- 
cinating ? Alas ! to this queistibh, 
some of our hearts b^at kudible re* 
sponse. Her's is the head of a Sap- 
pho, deficient alone in the voluptuous 
languor, which should characterize the 
countenance of that enamoured Lesbian; 

** To CROWN her, therefore, as thfe 
patroness of arts, the paragon of 
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charms, and the first of heroines, is to 
gratify our feelings, more than her 
own ; by enabling us to pay a just ho- 
mage to beauty and to virtue/' 

He ceased amidst thunders of ap- 
plause. I rose; — and in an instant, it 
was the stillness of death. Then with 
a timorous, yet ardent air, I thus ad- 
dressed th? assembly. 

" My countrymen, my country- 
women ! 

** I will not thank you, fori cannot. 
In giving me cause to be grateful, you 
have taken from me the means of ex- 

■ 

pressing my gratitude, iox you have 
overpowered me, 

" How I happen to deserve the beau- 
tiful eulogium just pronounced, I am 
sure I cannot conceive. Till this 

r 

flattering moment, I never knew that 
the grove resounds with my praises, 
that my style is pure, and my head a 

h 3 
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Sappho's. But unconsciousness oF 
merit is the characteristic of a he- 
roine. 

" The gratitude, however, which my 
words cannot express^ my deeds shall 
evince ; and I now pledge myself, that 
neither rank nor riches (which, from 
my pursuits,^ I am peculiarly liable to) 
shall ever make me unmindful of what 
I owe to adversity. For, from her, I 
have acquired all my knowledge of the 
world, my sympathy, my pensiveness,. 
and my sensibility. Yes, since adver- 
,sity thus adds to virtue, it must be % 
virtue to seek adversity. 

"England, my friends, is now the de- 
pository of all that remains of virtue;— 
the ark that floats upon the waters of 
the deluge. But what preserves her 
virtuous? Her women. And whence 
arises their purity ? From education. 

" To you, then, my fair auditory, I 
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would enjoin a diligent cultivation of 
learning. But oh ! beware what books 
you peruse ; for, trust rat,, some are ag 
injurious as others are salutary. I 
cannot point out to you the mis- 
chievous class, because I havene ver read 
them; but indubitably, the most useful 
Bfe novels and romai>ce8« Such as I am^ 
these, these alone have made me# 
These, by depicting heroines subli** 
mated almost to immateriality, teach 
the common class of womankind to 
reach what is uncommon, by striving 
at what is unattainable; to dee^ise the 
grovelling follies and idlenesses of the 
mere worker of samplers^ and to con- 
tract a taste for that sensibility, whose 
tear is the dissolution of pearls, whose 
blush is the sunbeam of the cheek, and 
whose sigh is more costly than the 
breeze, that comes laden with oriental 
frankincense/' 

L 4 
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I spoke, and peals of acclamaticm 
shook the bower. 

The priest vof the ceremony now 
raises the crown on high, then lowersi 
it by slow degrees, and holds it sus- 
pended over my head. Letting down 
my tresses, and folding my hands on 
my bosom, I throw myself upon my 
knees, and incline forward to k* 
ceive it. 

I AM CROWKED. 

At the same moment, drums, and 
trumpets, and shouts, burst upon my 
ear, in a hurricane of triumph. The 
youths and maidens make obeisance ; 
I. rise, press my hand to my heart, and 
bow deeply. Tears start into my eyes, 
I feel far above mortality. 

Hardly had the tumult subsided 
when a harp was brought to the bower; 
and they requested that I would sing 
and play an improvisatore, like Co- 



rinjae. 5f h^t was J to do ? for I kne\f 
nothing of the harp, but a few chords! 
Id this difficulty, I luckily recoUecjted 
a heroine, who yv^s educated only by 
an old steward, and his old wife, in an 
old castle, with an old lute ; and who, 
notwithstanding, as soon as she step- 
ped iAto society, Pjlayed and sang, like 
angels,, by intuition. 

I therefore felt quite reassured, ?i^nd 
sat to the harp. I struck a few I9W 
Jjydifin i^ptes, and cast a timid glance 
around me. At first my voice was 
]S<;arcely ilpuder than a sigh ; and my 
accompaniment was a harmonic chord, 
3wept M intervals. The words came 
from the moment. 

" Where is my blue-eyed chief? 
said .the white-bosomed daughter of 
Erin, as the wave kis3ed her foot; and 
wherefore went he from his weeping 
maid, to the fight of heroes ? She saw 
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a dim form rise before her, like a mist 
from the valley. Pale grew her cheek, 
as the blighted leaf in autumn. Your 
lover, it shrilly shrieked, sleeps among 
the dead, like a broken thistle amidst 
dandelions; but his spirit, like the 
thistly down, has ascended into the 
skies. The maiden heard ; she rsln, 
she flew, she sprang from a rock. The 
waves closed over her. Peace to the 
daughter of Erin !" 

As I sang " she ran, she flew," the 
workings and tremblings of the min- 
strel were in unison ; while my winged 
fingers fluttered along the chords^ light 
as a swallow over a little lake, when 
he touches it with the utnK>st feather 
of his pinion. But while I sang, 
" peace to the daughter of Erin !'* my 
voice, as it died over the faint vibra- 
tion of tlie strings, had all tbe heart- 
breaking softness of an EoUan lyre ; so 
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woeful was it, so wistful, so wildered. 
" Viva ! viva !*' resounded through the 
room. At the last cadence, I dropped 
one arm gently down, and hanging the 
other on the harp, leaned my lan- 
guishing head upon it, while my mois- 
tened eyes were half closed. 

A sudden disturbance at the door 
roused me from my trance. I looked 
up, and beheld — what ? — Caa you ima- 
gine what } No, my friend, you could 
not to the day of judgment. I saw, in 
short, my. great mother come striding 
towards me, with outspread arms, and 
calling, '^ my daughter,, my daughter T' 
in a voice that might waken the dead*. 
' My heart died within me : down I 
darted from the bower, and ran for 
shelter behind Lady Gwyn. 

" Give me back my daughter!'* vo« 
eiferated the dreadful woman, advaqr 
cing close to her ladyship. 
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«* Oh ! do no such thing !*^ whispered 
I, pulling her ladyship by the sleeve. 
'« Take half— all my property; but do 
not be the death of me ! 

" What are you muttering ther<e. 
Miss ?" cried my mother, espying m^« 
^^ What makes you stand peeping.over 
that wretch's shoulder?" 

*' Indeed, Ma'am," stamRieced I, 
#" I am — I am taking your part." 

" Who could have presumed to 
liberate thi^ woman?*' qried JUady 
Gwyn. 

" The Condottieri,** jsaid ,my oooiiiher, 
'* headed .by Ihe great D^unno Sulphu- 
mo Yolcanpni/' 

" Then »yoM must return to your 
prifion, thia .moment,'' cried Lady 
Gwyn. 

My mother fell on her knees, and 
began blubbering; while the guests 
got round, end interceded for her 



bei9^ res^tQrefl to libicJity . 1 too.tfac^ught 

it my duty to say sorpcithing (my iji^M^r 
ther all the time sohbipg hqiTxiWy) ; 
tjll, at length, Lady Gwyn c9|nseEU:e4-— 
for my sake, jshe ^aid, — to set the pppf 
wi:etch free ; but qn this sp^ial cotv4i« 
tion, that there shouldbe iio j]|lX)^^C}^- 
tiq^ for false impj^isoiunen^t. 

All mattc^rs being amic^^ly ad- 
justed, ipy .iftother begged 9. morsel erf 
meat, as aibe J^^d pot eaten finy thefw 
ten yeai^. In a few niinu,tes, a sni^U 
table, furpished wiith a cold turkey 
tmd a decanter of wine, W9s laid for 
her in the bower. The moment ahe 
parcel v,ed it, sbemn, and seating h^* 
self in the sce.ne of my f eqent iriump^^ 
begun devouring with such avidity, 
that I .w.asrlihundersjtruck. Qne^ving 
soon went ; the second shared the fate 
of its companion, and now she set 
4ibout a large «lice of the br^nst. 
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" What a charming appetite- your 
dear mother has got !*' said several of 
the guests to me. I con^ssed it, but 
assured them that inordinate hunger 
did not run in our family. Her appe- 
tite being at last satiated, she next as« 
sailed the wine. Glass after glass dis- 
appeared with inconceivable rapidity, 
and every glass* went to my heart. 
** She will be quite intoxicated !*^ 
thought I ; while my fears for the he- 
reditary honour of our house -over- 
coming my personal terrors, I had the 
irefsolution to steal across, and whisper: 

" Mother, if you have any regard 
for your daughter, and respect for you« 
ancestors, drink no more.** 

" No more than this decanter, upon 
my honour !** said she, applying it to 
her lips. 

At this moment the violins struck up. 

«* And now,*' cried my mother, run-^ 



J 
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ning down ftoin the bower, " who is 
for a dance ?** 

" r am/* said -my friend, the little 
fop, advancing, and taking her. hand^ 

" Then,'* said she, " we will waltz, 
if you please." 

Santa Maria ! — Waltz ! 

A circle was cleared, and they began 
tvvhirling each other round at a frightful 
rate, — or rather she him ; for he was 
like a plaything in her hands ; and had 
he let go his grasp, I am sure he would 
have been flung up among the bran^ 
ches, and have stuck there, like King 
Charles>in the oak. 

At last, while I was standing, a sta- 
tue of shame, and wondering how any 
human being, endowed with a common 
portion of reason, could act so ridicu- 
lous a part, this miserable woman, 
overcome with wine and. waltzing, fell 
flat upon the floor ; and was carried 
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out of the room by four grinning foot- 
men. 

J could hold DO longer: the cha- 
racter of my family demanded a 
prompt .explanation, and witilji tefir» in 
my eyes, 1 desired to be heard« Si- 
lence was obtained. 

^^ I beseech of this assembly," .^id 
J, */ to acquit .me of hitving hand, act, 
or part, in the cooduQt of jthat upfqri- 
tunate peison. I never even saw her, 
till I came to this house.; and that 1 
may never see her again, 1 pray hea- 
ven. I hate her, I dread her ; ?md I 
now .protest, in the most unequivocal 
manner, that I do not believe her .to be 
my mother at all. She has no resem-* 
blance to the portrait in the gallery ; 
and as she was stark mad^ when found 
in the woods, she perhaps imagined 
herself my mother ; for I am told that 
mad persons are apt to fancy them- 
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selves great people. No, my. malig* 
n.^nt star ordained us to meet, that she 
might place me in awkward situations 
by Uer vulgarity ; just as Mrs. Garnet, 
the supposed mpther pf the Beggar Girl, 
used to place that heroine. I am sure 
' this is the case ; nothing can convince 
me to the contrary; and therjefore^ I 
thus publicly renounce, disown, and 
wa^h my hands of her, now and for 



ever.*' 



The company coincided in my sen- 
timents, and applauded my determina- 
tion. 

Country dancing was then propos- 
ed: the men sauntered about tbe room 
for partners ; the mothers walked their 
daughters up and down, to shew their 
paces ; and their daughters turned away 
their heads when they savy their fa- 
vourites approaching tp ask them. 
Ugliness and diaipond^ occupied the 
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top of the set; the beauties stood ill 
the centre, and the motley couples 
came last ; -~ old bachelors with 
misses of* fifteen ; and boys, who were 
glad to be thought men, with antiques, 
who were sorry to be called maids. 
Other unfortunates, drest to a pin, yet 
noticed by nobody, sat protruding the 
supercilious lip at a distance. 

And now the merry maze commenc- 
ed. But what mutilated steps, what 
grotesque graces ! One girl sprang and 
sprawled to the terror of every ankle ; 
and with a clear idea of space, shewed 
that she had no notion of time. Ano- 
ther, not deigning to dance, only mov- 
ed; while her poor partner was seen 
helping her in,iike a tired jade to the 
distance post. This bartered elegance 
for a flicflac; that swam down the set; 
a third cut her way through it ; and a 
fourth, who , by her longevity could 
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not be dancing for a husband, appear- 
ed, by her earnestness, to be. dancing 
for her life. 

All this delighted me highly, for it 
would shew my graces to the greater 
advantage^ My partner was the gentle* 
man who had crowned me ; and now, 
when our turn to dance down came, a 
general whisper among the spectators, 
and their sudden hurry towards me, 
proved that much was expected from 
my performance. . I would not disap- 
point them for worlds ; besides, it was 
incumbent on me to stamp a marked 
dissimilarity between my supposed 
mother, and myself, in every thing; 
and to call forth respect and admira- 
tion, as much as she had excited de- 
rision and contempt. 

And now, with my right foot be- 
hind, and the point of it but just 
touching the ground, I leaned forward 
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on my left, and stood as if in act to 
ascend from this vale of tears to re- 
gions of interminable beatitude. 

The next moment the music gave 
the signal, and I began. Despising the 
figure of the common country-dance, I 
meandered through all the intricacies 
of the dance of Ariadne ; imitating in 
my circular and oblique motions the 
harmonious movement of the spheres ; 
and resembling, in my light and play- 
ful form, the Horoe of Batbycles, as 
they appeared in the Tepiple of Amy- 
cla. Sometimes with a rapid flight, 
and glowing smile, I darted, like a 
herald Iris, through the mazes of the 
set; sometimes assuming the dignity 
of a young Diana, I floated in a swim- 
ming languishment;andsometiines,like 
a pastjoraj pymph of Languedoc, capri- 
ciously did I bend my head on one 
side, ^nd dance up ijiisidious. What 

Hebe! 
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I happened not to see niy partner 
from the time I began till 1 had end- 
ed ; but when panting and playful, I 
flew like a lapwing, to my seat, he 
followed, and requested that I would 
accept the assurances of his liigh ad- 
miration. 

Soon afterwards, wailtziiig was in- 
troduced. 

*' You have already imitated Ida's 
dancing," said he. ** Will you now 
imitate Charlotte's, and allow me, lite 
Werter, to hold in nay ai*ihs tfte most 
lovely of women; to ily ^itK heir, like 
the wind, dnd lose siglit of every other 
object r 

I coiisenied; he led me forth, and 
clasping my Waist, begin the cifcuiU 
bus exercise of waltzing. Koiihd and 
round we flew, and swifter aiid swiftet; 
kill my head grew quite giddy. LampSs 
trees, dresses, faces, all seemed to be 
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shattered and huddled together, tod 
sent whisking round the room in a 
vortex. 

~But, oh, my friend, how shall I find 
language to describe' the calamitous 
termination of an evening so propiti- 
ous in its commencement? I blush as 
I write it, till the reflected crimson 
dyes my paper. For in the midst of 
my rotatory, motion, while heaven 
seemed earth, and earth seemed 
heaven; the zone, on which all my 
attire depended, and by which it was 
all confined, on a sudden burst asun« 
der, and in the next whirl, more than 
half of my dress dropped at my feet 1 
Another revolution and I had acted 
Diana to fifty Acteons; but I shriek* 
ed, and extricating myself from my 
partner, sank on the floor, amidst the 
wreck of my drapery. The ladies ran, 
ranged tfaemselvM i:aund me, and cast 
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a mantle over my half-revealed charms* 
I was too much shocked, and indeed 
too giddy to move; so they lifted me 
between them, and bore me, in slow 
procession, out of the room. It was 
the funeral of modesty; but the pall 
was supported by tittering malice* 

1 hurried into bed, and cried myself 
asleep. 

I cannot think, much less write of 
this disaster, with common fortitude. 
I wonder whether Thompson's Mus^* 
dora could be considered a sufficient 
precedent, or at least a palliative pa- 
rallel? If not, and that my biographer 
records it, I am undone. 

Adieu. 
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